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ABSTRACT 

The master plan .in this document , drafted to improve 
the quality of education in California, is the. result of (1) a survey 
of graduation requirements in the state and elsewhere in the nati6n 
and (2) public hearings. With the impetus of state legislation 
enacted in April 1983, the California State Board of Education has 
requested each district maintaining high schools to review, during 
the 1983-84 academic year, its present and planned. graduation 4 
requirements, using the board* s model as a yardstick, and to report 
to the board by- June 1, 1984, the graduation requirements they have 
established or plan to establish. The board has also suggested that 
schools phase in the district-approved graduation requirements for 
students entering high school in fall 1984 and graduating in spring 
1988. The model is presented in alphabetical order by subject area: 
computer studies, English, foreign language, mathematics, natural 
science, social sciences, and visual and performing arts. The course 
title and level, aims and objectives, and course content are provided 
for each course. Recommendations are made for the implementation of 
the model. The appendixes contain a history of the development of the 
model, descriptions of optional courses , acknowledgments , and a 
selected list of California State Department of Education 
publications. (MLF ) i 
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Badness you can gel easily, in quantity: th^road is 
smooth, and it Hes close By," the Greek poet Hesiod 
wrot£ in about 800 B.C. "But in front of excellence," he- 
continued, "the immortal gods have put sweat, and 
long and steep is the way to it, and rough at first. But when you * 
come to the top, then it is easy, even though it is hard." \ 

I am certain the members of State Board of Education and' all 
of you who worked sd hard for over.a'year to produce these 
model graduation requirements a£ree with Hesiod. I am equally 
certain you must be very pleased with the results. J congratulate you, 
x *and on behalf of the. people of California, I say^' thank you" for taking 
a positive step in helping restore excellence to our public schools. Of 
course, as the Greek poet reminded us, even when we get to the top, 
it will not be easy to stay there. Yet, I know we cannot afford to. 
remain where we are— to let the educational foundations of our 
.society continue to be eroded, as the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education said, "by a rising tiefe of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a nation ant| a people." ^ 

I believe we are on the right road with these model graduation 
requirements and with our other reform efforts. And I believe the 
people of this state intend for us to continue to rebuild our 1 _ 
educational foundations with the proven elements of "school 
effectiveness." 

Soon after I took office, I asked 27 task, force members— on the * 
basis Qf their experiences as educators or school board members— to 
identify for us Which elements are found most often in effective 
schools/The task force identified ( ^major "school effectiveness" 
factocs, almost all of which can be related to the Board s model 
graduation requirements: • ■ 

1. Academic focus. The primary goals of effective schools' are academic 
ones that focus on student learningvand Achievement. 

2. Rigorous content. Students are exposed to a broad-based academic 
curriculum, including reading, languageAmatheipatics, science, 
physical education/health, social studies, and fine arts. 
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3. Safe and ordorly environment. The learning environment^ in effective 

schools are Afe and free of-<disruption. 
^. Coordinated /curriculum. Classroom learning is relajed directly to 
. . clearly dilineated objectives for all Students in all subject areas. 

5. Maximum use of time. Clearly established allocations of Urge are 
reserved vfipr each of the basic subjects. 

6. ^fcular homework. Homewor* in effective schools is structured and 
" v baged on the core objectives of the curriculum. / 

7. Teacher-directed instruction. Teachers*hfre the primary responsibility * 
for instruction, including the introduction of new concepts and skills 

-and the monitoring of student learning. 

8. Variety of .teaching strategies.. Teachers in effective schools are able to 
adapt teaching strategies to fit the diagnosed needs of their students. 

9.. High standards and expectations. The academic standards in effective 
schools are predicated on the belief that alt students cap learn. High 
expectations are evident both in the policies and practices of the 
school and in the behavior of students and teachers. 

10. Regular assessment. Broad-based and regularly used assessment 
- procedures art? focused on the outcomes iof student learning. 

Assessment results are used to guide instruct ion, assess i\\e 
' curriculum, develop school goals, and plan for professional growth 

activities? < 

11. Instructional leadership. Instructional leaders in effective schools have 
the vision to know where to take a school .and the ability to get the 
resources to move to that goal. 

\tX addition to identifying the major factors that it believes are: 
Ibund most often in effective schools, the task force identified five 
other supporting factors: (1) opportunities for student responsibility 
and involvement; R (2) structured sfaff development; (3) widespread 
recognition; (4) home-school cooperation and support; and (5) a sense 
of community^ The task force also found that "high expectations can 
be regarded as a press for excellence in everything that staff and 
students* undertake." ^ 

The road to excellence, as the Greek poet Hi*iod said, is long and 
sleep* and rough, but to travel on any other road seems senseless to 
me. Therefore, I hope you will work \with me to make all of 
California's schools the most effective institutions of learning in, the 
world. L<|t usbegin by supporting both the spirit and the intent of 
Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requirements. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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S J '^F*^^ ur nation is at risk" reports the National Commission 
i f M ■ on Excellence in Education. Then, in its report to the 
H[ American people, the commission identifies the 

^^L-^^ reasons. 'Our once unchallenged preeminence in 
commerce, industi^, science, and technological inndvaflon is being 
overtawtori by competitors throughout the world ... the educational' 
foundations of our society are presently being eroded bjyr a rising tide 
of mediocrity that, threatens our very future as a nation and a people. 
What was unimaginable a generation ago has begun to occur— others 
. are matching and surpassing our educational attainments."* 

Just as the national commission points to the problems in 
education throughout the United' States, the California State Board of 
Education recognizes the crisis in education facing this state. Today,, 
many California stiidents are enrolled in relatively few academic 
courses from grade seven upward, with the consequence that they 
complete only half as many academic courses as most of the 
students in the rest of the nation do. Although California's 
technology-based industries lead the nation in employing people / 
trained in mathematics and science, many students in California 
complete high school with little or no work in these subjects. 

High school graduation requirements were mandated by state law 
until 1969. Since that time the requirements have been established 
independently by the state's 3 * 2 school districts that maintain high 
school?. Over the. intervening years local circumstances and financial 
inequities have resulted in the adoption of disparate standard? in 
which it has been possible for students in one district to graduate 
with 190 units while students in another district needed as many as 

265 units. * 

The urgent need for more uniform standards has been recognized 
by leading statewide educational oiganizaticms for some time. For 

M Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform. Prepared by the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education. Washington: VS. Department of Educatioa April 1983, p. 5. 
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example, the Coalition for Intermediate(and Secondary Education 
Improvement recommended, "The, State Board of Education should* 
coordinate the developments (1) model graduation requirements, 
and (2) curriculum standards, set forth in specific competencies, and 
provide these to local school bqacds in.1983." 2 Accordingly, the State 
Board determined in the fall of 1W2 to establish model high, school * 
graduation requirements as a matter of first importance in improving 
the quality of education in the state. The Board formed its 
Committee qn Master Plan for Excellence' in California Schools 
(Master Plan Committee) to oversee the development of the model. ^ 

In-carrying out its charge from the Board, the Master Plan 
Committee surveyed current graduation requirements throughout 
California and elsewhere in the nation; and with assistance from the 
Curriculupi Development and Supplemental Materials Commission, it 
disseminated in December, 1982, a preliminary draft of a model of 
suggested standards for comment and recommendations and held 
public hearings throughout the state. At these public hearings the 
Master Plan Committee received Valuable suggestions from teachers, 
administrators, professional organizations, parents, and many others. 
All bf the material from the hearings was carefully considered in , 
formulating the final model, which ^vas^unanimously approved by the 
Board on June 10, 1983. 3 * '. 

The BOard is gratified by the "widespread support its model has 
received, and it is very pleased that some cystricts already hav£ 
adopted, the model graduation requirements. / 

Through state legislation (ACR 14) enacted on April 8, M983, the 
State Board was urged to require each school district governing board 
. to compare its existing graduation reqiRrements and curriculum 
standards with the model standards developed by the State Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Accordingly, 
the Board has requested *each district maintaining high schools to . 
Review, during the 1983-84 academic year, its present and planned 
graduation requirements and to use the Board's model as a yardstick. 
The districts havfe been requested to report to the Board by June 1, 
]984, the graduation requirements which they have established -or 
plan to^sta6lish. The Board has also suggested that schools phase in 
the distrie^Lpprov^d graduation requirements for students entering 
high school in the fall of 1984 and graduating in the spring of 1988. 

The Board recognizes that a six-period or sev&n-period day may be 
necessary in many schools to implement the model and still provide 
for a program that allows for a number of electives. It is also aware 
that other current conditions may present difficulties in the 

* Reports: Coalition for Intermediate and Secondary Education Improvement. I.os Angeles: 
Coalition for Intermediate and Secondary Education Improvement. September. 1982. p. 1. 
'See Appendix A for the chronology in the development of the model 



implementation of the model, such as the shortage of funds and 
teachers. The Hoard remains committed to continue to 'seek solutions 
to these problems. However, die Board believes the first step must be 
to set forth a state goal for quality education for all students. The 
statement of the goal provides the rationale to address more 
effectively these other pressing needs. 

Bv adopting model graduation requirements, the Board challenges 
local school districts to raise their sights and to recognize What is , # 
necessary to achieve excellence in 'education. If they meit the Board s 
challenge, local districts will "be involved in the development of their 
own high school graduation requirements, and local communities will 
participate in the comparison of local standards to those of the 
model. Only such participation can result {in the necessary 
commitment for effective reform. \ 

The Board, along with the.. National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, ctoes/'. . . not^beUeve that a public commitment to 
excellence and educational reform must be made at the expense of a 
strong public commitment to the equitable treatment of our diverse 
population. The twin* goals of equity and high-quality schooling have 
profound and practical meaning for our economy and society, and 
we cannot permit one to yield to the other in principle or in 
practice. To do so would \deny young people their chance to learn 
and live according to their aspirations and abilities."; 1 \" 

n, in its report, cautions that ' H IsTbn' is not 
act decisively and- we must act ijow. The 
action in terms of costs to our state and 
unacceptahle/'As the Commission so aptly " 
concludes, "It is* their Anieriea, and the' America of all of us, that is 
at risk; it is to each of lis that this imperative is addressed* It is by 
our willingness to take up the challenge, aijd our resolve to see it 
through, that America s place in the world will be either secured or 
forfeited. Americans h<ive succeeded before and so we shall gigain."' It 
is in this spirit -that the State .Board of Education submits its model 
high school graduation requirements to the people of California. 
k - , 

M ,V;ifr7)/> lit Hisk, |>. 13. ^ 
1 'Ihicl.. p B. 
-Ibid . p Mi ? 
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To the students, present and future, 
of California schools 
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Introduction 

The State Board's Model ) 
Graduation Requirements^ 




The model as presented on the next page and as approved by 
the State Board of Education, is designed Id be consistent with 
the charge of the Subcommittee on Student Standards of the 
Coalition for Intermediate? 'kind Secondary Kducation Improve- 
ment: "... all students in California iWe the right to receive— and 
the responsibility to seek—a challenging educational experience in 
an intermediate and secondary school that will prepare them, upon 
graduation, to undertake college-level stiVlics, to perform meaningful 
work in t^e marketplace, or both. ''' To this, the BoardN(ias j)ddcd as 
an essential objective the enhancement oflhe preparation of all 
students to take their places hi bur free society as informed, and 
participating citizens. \ 
i_ 

^licfHtrts of the ( taiUlitm. p. I. « 
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The Board's model for high school graduation requirements, shovvn 
below, is presented in alphabetical order Uy subject area. The content 
of the courses is outlined on the pages that follow. 

The mfcdel is to be considered as an addition to state-mandated 
requirements; for example, two yehrs of physical education. In 
addition, the model does not include health education, which the 
Board expects schools to have in their curricula in ways most 
appropriate to their local circumstances. 

The State Board of Education is strongly committed to the 
comprehensive high school, which was so clearly defined in the 
1950s by James B. Conant. 2 Basic to the ideal of a comprehensive 



Model Graduation Requirements 



Subject area 


Requirement 


Computer Studies 




1 en m uctnr 


English 




4 vears 


Foreign Language 




2 years 
(in the same 
language) , 


Mathematics 
Algebra I - 
Geometry 
District Option 


1 year (at least) 
1 year 
1 year 


3 y ears 


Natural Sciences 
Science I 'Physical- Earth' 
(science II (Lifel 


1 year 
1 year 


2 years 


Sofial Sciences 

World Civilizations: History, 
Geography, and Culture 

The United States: Ideals, Institu- 
tions, and Traditions 

Individual Rights and Civic 

. Responsibilities 

I Political Legal and Ethical 
Perspectives 

II Economics 


1 year 
1 year 

1 semester 4 
1 semester 


3 years 

» 


Visual and Performing Arts 




1 year 



'Jairms U. Conant, American Hi^h School TWav. New York: McGraw-Hill Bonk Co.. 1959. 




high school »s the strong academic preparation of all students. Only 
with such preparation can students he successful in vocational and 
career programs. Therefore, the Board strongly recommends the 
following for the implementation of its model: 
<• To provide maximum flexibility for students to satisfy the model 
graduation requirements and to select from electives pITered in 
the comprehensive high school, school districts should, whenever 
'possible, peilnit students to take, prior to grade nine, computer 
studies and Science 1 iPhysical-F.arthi and some of the courses- in 
. foreign language, mathematics, and visual and performing arts, 
" Such courses, if accepted by the high school as equivalent to the 
corresponding high school com ;s, can be used to satisfy high - 
school requirements. The materials of some of these courses— in 
particular, foreign language— are frequently easier for a younger 
student to master and also serve as excellent background lor 
some high school courses 

• The requirements of this mode.1 are intended to be met by all 
students; for students with exceptional needs, the model will 
provide a goal in the development of the individual education 
plan IIKP) appropriate to the needs of each student. 

• The Board encourages alternative schools and program^ to 
provide for all students, through a variety of methods, optional 
approaches to achieve this single goal. % 

v • Additional flexibility should be provided for students who are 

able to demonstrate proficiency in some of the. required courts 
by passing special examinations, which should be available for^ 
most of the required courses. J"- 1 

• While vocational education is not included in the model, the 
Board considers vocational education programs an essential part 
of the comprehensive high school program, and the Board 
expects that vocational education electives will be chosen by the 
many students who seek technical and entry-level employment 
skills. 

The curriculum proposed in this model is designed to be 
consistent with the state curriculum frameworks; the Statement on 
Competencies, in English and Mathematics Expected of Entering^ , 
Freshmen, which was developed by the academic senates of the - 
three public segments of higher education in California; 1 and 'other 
curricular recommendations. 

Wurmen, on ( nmpewncies in toglish md \lthvmatic* K>l*xU*[ "f « 
P^nd bv .he academic sena.es of .he California Common ty Coltefies ^ IrijM h,ate 
University and the Cnivcndtv of California. Sacramento: The California Round Table on 
Kcrtto^l Opporturf*. "W2 'Copte. of .be document an, available for $2.50, P'™ 
California residents, from Publications Sales, California State Department of Kducat.on. P.O Box. 
271. Sacramento. CA i)r»8()2> 



Kssential components of the* Board s model are descriptions or 
outlines Ot the required (-nurses because; the board is concerned not 
onlv aUout what courses should he reared but also about the 
nature and quality of such courses. The Board, therefore, considers 
the course outlines given on the following pages at least equal in 
importance to the numbers of semesters or years which should be 
devoted to each of the subjects;, the Hoard attaches great importance 
to having student * acquire the needed competencies and skills in 
contrast to having them complete certain amounts of seat time. 
Therefore! the course outlines are to he considered an integral part 
of the Board s model. Options are included for some subject areas Ui 
allow flexibility. 
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Computer Studies 



One semester of computer studies 'Will 
give students the necessary background to. under- 
stand the implications of the computer in their 
lives. Students with this background will be in a better 
pVifction to understand the computer (as an - ' V 

information and computation and computer tool), to t 
use the computer in the study of other subjects, and 
to employ the computer for personal and work-related 
purposes'! Students, who have taken computer studies 
will be able to participate in the emerging^ 
technological society. / 



Computer Studies/Course Description 



Course Tkle 
and Level 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Computer Studios, Secondary 

Department: Appropriate? departments 
Length of Course: One semester 
,\\ nibble to Students: Grades nine through twelve 
Required, or Elective: Required unless the student, prior 
to enteimg high school, passed a course thai the high 
school hiuNeertifuHl as equivalent to its computer 
studies coursV; or required unless the student has 
demonstrated iWiitlr.ieiiey -in computer studies by 
passing an appropriate test 
Prerequisites: None 



The purpose of studying Computers is to learn the 
fundamental concepts that enable the student to 
begin using the computer for applications irt and 
out of school, to recognize the. technological 
advances that produced the modern (lay computer, 
to learn about the variety of computer applications, 
to recognize the value of the computer in problem 
solving, to know the career opportunities in t ^ 
computer technology, and to communicate with 
the computer through computer programming 
language. Technology is rapidly changing; 
consequently, this course needs to be flexible 
enough so that it can be adjusted .to new ^ 
developments. \ 

The long-term goal is for much of the subject 
matter of this course to be absorbed by many 
other areas of the curriculum since the 
applications of computers in a wide variety of 
courses will bedtime increasingly important; for * 
example, the use of word processing in English 
and history classes, calculations in science courses, 
and data processing in business courses. 
Increasingly, students will learn many computer 
use and programming skills prior to entering high 
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Course Description/Computer- Studies 



Aims of the Computer 
Studies ^ourse 



Objectives 
of the Computer 
Studies Course 



school. As the technology becomes increasingly 
user friendly, the most important skill will be how 
to think and solve problems by using a computer 
as a tool 

The aims of the computer studies course are: 

• To emphasize the skills and processes that 
promote students' abilities to understand % 
computers and related technologies 

• To recognize the implications of being part of 
a rapidly changing information society 

• To appreciate the power of the computer and 
related technologies and! to understand the 
applications ofjComputers in personal and 
work situations ) 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. Major technological developments leading to 
ithe development of the computer f 

2. Components of a computer and the function 
of each ~ 

3. Computer use and typical computer tasks , 

4. Ethical issues in computer technology 

5. Various types of computer languages and 
their major differences 

6. Building blocks of computer programs and 
their uses 

7. Simple programs 

8. Problem solving by breaking the problem 
down into major components, relating the 
components in a solution strategy, structuring 
the'computer program according to the 
strategy, and filling in the detailed 
*msf]huctions 

9. Application programs in a variety of areal 
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Computer Studies/Course Description 



Course? Content 


4 

A U'lr'Lj'rf mnrl fin Cl)lllI)llterS 

/ \. I lil l. . llllllll I'll vajiiij ;in \'» i' 




l. Brief history of computer technology ... 




'> f'nmiimifMlts of 11 COninUter 




r i Intuit f'lf*vicf*s 

tl . llllJi.ll lIV/»H>V.i» 




I). lillipill lit-* 'k? 




f P/ii«m'innnt 'lllfl Ipnil inP;irV lllfMT101*V 
I,. 1 CM IlKl! Killl ill lit it- 1 1 iiij » » ■•■«.»■ k > 




el. Central -processing units 




iv Hardware! and software! 




;,, Specialized language used with computers; 




e.g., byte, disk, drive, load, and program ' 




15. Selected Kxamples ol Tasks Computers 




Can' Perform 




1. rugll^,spCH!CI CdlCUUllUJll> 




2. Graphics \ 




'\ Il;itn manipulations \ 




4. Telecommunications 


• 


5. Word processing 




c:. Commuhicating with the Computer 




1. Awareness of the different roles played] by 




system software, language software, and 




applications software 




2. Awareness of communications at the 




machine level using binary code 




3. Awareness of different high level languages, 


• 


such as BASIC, LOGO, PASCAL, and t.UBUL 




I). Start-Up Computer Skills 


■ 


1. Using the keyboard 




2. Loading, saving, and running the program 




3. Entering, listing, and editing programs 




K. Introduction to a Programming Language 




1. Commands 




2. Computer program 




3. Building blocks of a computer program 




a. Action^ 




b. Subroutines 




c. Loops \ 

^ \ 

\ 



Course Description/Computer Studies 



d. Branches 

e. Bata, variabiles, and arrays 

4. Debugging . « , ^ 

5. Reading, analyzing, and writing simple 
computer programs \ 

l«\ Solving Problems with Computers 

1. Programs as solution procedures 
a. Describing the solution as output 
I). Describing the user interaction 

c. Breaking .down the--proble.m into- major 
components r 

d. Developing a solution strategy and 
structuring the program 

2. Using application programs - 
a. Word pror^ssing 

b Graphics f 

c. Spread sheet 

d. Data base 

G. Awareness of the Role That Computers Play 
» in Grtfr Lives 

1. Educational uses 

2. Business and government uses 

3. Medical uses 

4. Scientific uses 

5. Recreational" uses 

6. Design applications 

7. Uses in the future 

8. Career opportunities 

H. Awareness of Ethical Issues in Computer 
Technology ' 

1. Concerns about the invasion of privacy 

2. Computer-related crimes . 
3., Copyright infringement 

4. Computerizing inappropriate applications 

5. Equal access to computers 



J. 
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our years of high school English are required if 
students are to demonstrate competence in the 
use of their language. Such competence includes 
skills in listening and speaking, academic research, 
higher order reading comprehension, language usage • 
and writing,! literary analysis, and critical thinking. 

English, as the written word, forms the basis of 
nearly ak academic disciplines. The ability to read, 
anaWze, and draw conclusions from written language 
is necessary for students jCo succeed* in their study of 
English, science, social studies, higher mathematics, 
and other subjects. In the communications age, 
written and iral language assume stature in the 
transmission of new ideas and new technologies 
beyond their traditional scope, and this strengthens 
the case for yearly coursework in English during high 
^school. 

The study of English is enhanced by an in-depth 
focus on literature. It is through the study of literature 
that students come to know the power of language in 
conveying philosophies, values, emotions, and trufhs 
about the human condition. Moreover, they become 
acquainted with an art form which enriches their lives 
both during their school years an£ beypnd. 




Course Description/English 



Course Tide 
and Level 



Aims and 
Objectives 



I Aims of the 
Eddish I Course 



English lr Secondary 

Department: English 
Length of Course: One year 

Mailable to Students: Grades nine through twelve 
Required or Elective Required j, 

Prerequisites: Eighth grade Engteh or equivalent. Two 
consecutive semesters of advanced English as a second 
language ( ESL) may be substituted for two semesters of 
regular English. Advanced ESL bourses are distinguished 
from beginning and intermediate level, courses by their 
emphasis on reading and writing comparable to that 
given in regular courses, except for differences in the 
instructional methods and materials. 



At th|i beginning level of high school English 
study, students in English I develop skills ir> 
speaking and listening, academic research, higher 
order reading comprehension/ language usage and 
writing, literary analysiWind critical thinking. The 
difference between English I and more advanced . 
courses lies in the length, complexity, and the 
range of source materials for assignments to . 
address the skill areas and in, the level of difficulty 
of the literature studied. In English I students 
build the foundation they will need for mastering 
all the skill are^s by the time- they complete 
English IV. " 

The aims of the English I course are: 

• To emphasize effective individual and group 
listening skills 

• To develop Various oral language skills to 
ensure purposeful communication to a specific 
audience 

1 • To stress academic research skills 

• To develop in students higher order reading 
comprehension skills / 
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English/Course Description 



Objectives ok 1 the 
English I Course 



To encourage development of language; 
eompeteiu:e)jn Knglish usage; and in writing 
essays, reports, and creative pieces 
To instill in students an appreciation of our 
literary heritage and a familiarity with works* of 
^literature * 



Jro help students develop the ability to assess^ 
vaiious forms of information and to evaluate 
them critically 

The objectives of tint' English I course are for 
students to: 

1. Develop individual and group listening skills 
as a result of. experiences with competent 
users of the language, and transfer the 
information gained in such experiences to an 
oral or written form. 

2. Master various oral skills to convey 
competently and effectively information, as 
determined by audience and purpose. 

3. Master research ski Us , necessary to generate 
oral and/or written reports, including use and 
synthesis of source material. 

4. Demonstrate higher order comprehension 
skills, including identifying main idea, 
summarizing, drawing conclusions, making 
inferences, and drawing analogies. 

5. Write pieces for different situations, observing 
the conventions of writing; also, choose a 
point of view, support it in writing, compare 

& ii^fco the views of others, and respond as to 
the validity of those views. 

6. Distinguish literary from nonliterary works, ' 
applying the principles which make that 
distinction; |lso, read selected literary works 
and determine how they contribute to our 
literary heritage. 
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ERIC 



Course Doscriptiou/Eiiglish 



Course* Content 
for listening 



7 Critically analyze written work aiul oral 
presentations to draw purposeful 
intei pretations and conclusions. 

A Listening Skills 

1. Skills that arc; generic to the listening v 
process and huild in students facility in 
language use: * 

a. Listening critically and constructively to 
an exchange of ideas 

I). Identifying and summarizing main and 
subordinate ideas cjeveloped through 
lectures, dicussions, and oral readings 

c. Determining a speaker's point of view aild 
rationale for argument presented and 
explaining the use of persuasive devices 

d. Conceiving and developing ideas from 
speakers for the purpose of relating 
information 

e. Following verbal instructions and making 
suggested changes to improve the 
instructions 

2. Suggested activities for demonstrating 
listening skills: 

■ a. Listing ideas and opinions presented in a 
video-tape recording of a speech or class 
discussion 

b. Responding to the oral evaluation of an 
individual endeavor by suggesting 
alternatives 

c. Identifying loaded words as persuasive 
devices in Rebates or television 
commercials 

tl Citing exam ples^P body language after 

v/ievving a speech 
e. paraphrasing a discussion, debate, or 
/ speech 
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English/Course Description 



Course Content 
for Oral 
language Skills 



I, Identifying empathetuv'apathetic, 
antagonistic, irrelevant, and egotistic 
responses to speaker 



IV Oral Language Skills 

1. Oral language skills that are generic to the 
s | waiving process and build in students a 
facility to communicate?, ideas effectively; 

a. Engaging critically and constructively in 
the exchange of ideas; paraphrasing a 
detailed discussion ~~ 

h. Answering and asking questions 
, coherency and concisely, with justification 
of views jn response to higher order 
questioning of others 

c. Presenting ideas in standard English 

d. Reporting accurately information gleaned 
from written and oral sources 

e. Tailoring an oral presentation to a specific 
audience figr a specific purpose 

I. Presenting appoint of view with 
research-based rationale, supporting 
materials, and rebuttal statements when 
necessary 

g. Interpreting literature orally during the 
reading of j selected pieces 

h. Employing! effective delivery techniques 
i. Organizing individual reports and 

speeches 
* ! 

2. Suggested activities for demonstrating oral 
language skills: 

a. Partitipatfng in class discussions, 
including brainstorming for writing 
assignments 

b. Preparing for and participating in 
interviews 
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Course Description/English 

a . i 



c\ Pmparing and delivering formal speeches 
ill Expository 
(21 Impromptu 

(3) Persuasion/argument 

(4) Narrative 

d. Preparing for and participating in Formal 

debate • 
i». Reciting orally 

(1) Readings from author s work 

(2) Memorization 

(3) Presentation of plays 

(4) Student papers 

f. Preparing and delivering reseai\;Ivbased 
oral reports 

g. Preparing Tor and participating in forumij 
on research™ topics 

h. Preparing Foi\ancLpartit:ipating in panel 
discussions * 

111 Analysis of literature; e.g., point of 
view* motivation, theme, use and ^evel 
of language, style 

(2) Analysis of media 



Course Content C. Academic Research Skills 

for Academic t Skills that are generie to the development of 

Research - research skills and build in students facility 

to gather information, cite resources, and 
present a cohesive argument orally or in 
writing: 

a. Differentiating between primary and 
secondary source materials 

brGathering information through systematic 
note-taking 

c. Employing various library materials and 
media resources 6 

d. Applying acceptable Format for research 
paper, including title page, contents, 
footnotes, margins, bibliography * 



4-77332 
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English/Course Description 



Course Content 
for Heading 



\ 



e. Narrowing a topic 

f. Analyzing information gathered to* develop 
a specific topic 

g. Distinguishing beween plagiarism and 
documentation 

2. Suggested activities for demonstrating skills 
in academic research: 

a. Taking part in panel discussions 

b. Preparing for and taking part in a formal 
debate 

e. Preparing a research paper on a defined 
topic 



I). Heading Skills f 

I. Skills that are generic to the reading process 
and build in students the facility to gather, 
understand, and evaluate information: 

a. Recognizing different purposes and 
methods of writing; identifying a writer's 
point of view and .tone; and interpreting a 
writer's meaning inferentially as well as 
literally 

b. Separating ones personal opinions and 
assumptions from a writer s 

c. Varying one s reading speed and methods 
(survey, skim, review, question, and s 
master) according to the type of material 
and one s purpose for. reading 

d. Using the features of books and other 
reference materials, such as a table of 
contents, preface, introduction, titles ancj 
subtitles* index, glossary, appendix, and 
bibliography 

e. Defining unfamiliar words by decoding, 
using contextual clues, or by using a ^ 
dictionary 
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Course Description/English 



Course Content 
for Writing 



2. Suggested activities for demonstrating higher 
order reading comprehension skills: 

a. Identifying and comprehending the main 
and subordinate ideas in a written work 
and summarizing the ideas in ones own 
words 

b. Drawing conclusions based on a written 
passage or excerpt from a longer piece of 
writing 

c. Making inferences as to meaning, motive, 
or underlying philosophy in both fiction 
and nonfiction 

d Drawing analogies based on reading from 
several sources or from a single source 
and real life event 

K. Writing Skills 

j. Skills that are generic to the writing process 
and build in students facility in' language 
use: 

a. Generating ideas about which to wri'e 

b. Formulating a single statement that f 
clearly expresses the central idea of one s 
essay I 

c. Constructing a paragraph that develops/ 
and supports the paragraph's main idea 
with examples or reasons^' 

d. Organizing paragraph's inf-a sequence that 
reflects their logical relationship to one 
another and which together support the 
central idea of the essay 

e. Constructing varied sentence types 
(simple, complex, compound)* and 
structures (subordinate, coordinate, 
parallel) that indicate the relationships 

« and the importance of the ideas 

f. Writing sentences with precise and 
appropriate words (diction), distinguishing 
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English/Course ^Description 





between JSteral and figurative uses of 
language, and avoiding ineffective jargon 
or cliche 

g. Vaiying one's vocabulary a>id sentences 
for'different audiences and purposes 

li. Presenting one s own ideas as related to, 
but clearly distinguished from, the ideas 
of othefSftand having the ability to 
distinguish between plagiarism and 
documentation 
i. Supporting one s opinions or conclusions, 
including the appropriate use of^evidence 
j. Using a dictionary 

k. Using a library 
1. Editing one s essay for errors 

omissions of both form and substance; 
revising and restructuring where ideas are 
poorlv organized or where evidence is 
lacking; correcting the draft for errors in 
capitalization, spelling, and punctuation; 
and-produc^g a finished paper relatively 
free of sentence fragments, comma 
splices, errors in agreement, and faulty 
pronoun references 

Suggested activities in which students 4 
demonstrate an understanding of both style 
in writing and the principles which underlie 
effective writing: { 

a. Expressing and .supporting a point of view 
in writing; offering and responding to the 
points of view of others as well 

b. Preparing a written account for different 
situations: 

(1) Relating an event or experience 
objectively as it occurred, such as 
would be required of a witness 
~* —42) Relating ^n event or experience as it 

c affected feelings or emotions, offering ai 
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Course Description/English 



interpretation of the effect of the event 
on those involved 
(3)><5omparing and contrasting two or 
more events or experiences from both 
personaTllWd objeptfve perspectives 

c. Summarizing fa piece of writing, capturing 
and demonstrating comprehension of the 
salient points 

d. Demonstrating facility in expository, 
narrative, and descriptive writing 

e. Demonstrating variety in use of language 
structure, idiom, and vocabulary, as 

' appropriat - writing for different 
audiences ~.*d purposes 

f. Framing and composing both a business 
letter and a friendly letter 

g. Demonstrating an understanding and 
application of thye principles of effective 
writing: 

Economy of language versus ♦ 
redundancy, ostentation, or inflation 



(2^$implicity of language 

(3) Cumulative sentences and structure 

(4) Good diction 

(5) Coherence and ynity 

(6) Nuance to express shades of meaning 

(7) Evolving language versus repetitive 
vocabulary 

(8) Use of imagery aqd figurative language 
h. Composing \a vapety of creative writing 

pieces, including short stories, drama, and 
poetry (For poetiy, writing exercises 
should include traditional poetic forms: 
ballad, sonnet [both Alexandrian and 
Shakespearean], blank verse, free verse, and 
narrative poetry, with knowledge and 
application of versification, imagery, and 
accent.) 
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English/Course Description 



Course 
Content for 
Literature 



V. 



F. Literature 

1. Skills that pre generic to the critical analysis 
of literature: 1 '. ^ 

a. Identifying literary genre, such as novel, 
essay, short story, drama and poetry, and 
examples of each genre 

b. Distinguishing literary works fron\ 
nonliterary reading, and the principles by 
which such distinction is made: ~~ 

Literature in all forms; e^g., realism, V 
fantasy, mythology, as reflecting human ^ 
emotions and behaviors in believable 



(1) 



ways 

(2) Insights afforded through represen- 
tation of these behaviors as increasing 
understanding of self, others, and 
the human condition in general 

c. Reading selected works and determining 
why, in relation to lesser works, they Y 
became part of our literary heritage 

d. Identifying from selected literary 
vyorks — e.g., novels, short stories, and 
plays — examples of the elements of 
fiction: point of view, setting, plot, 
characterization, and theme; also, how 
knowledge of these elements enhances 
understanding of fiction 

2. Suggested activities in which students 
demonstrate an in-depth knowledge of 
literature: 

a. Relating the insights of literature to one s 
own experiences and under-standing of 
the world and human nature; delineating 
how particular literary works enhance 
one s understanding of these and other 
dimensions of life 
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"X VCourse Description/English 



Course Content 
for Critical 
Thinking Skills 



I). Comparing literary works; determining 
those works that are superior in 
increasing the nailer's understanding of 
the world and human nature 

c. Selecting! memorizing,^nd presenting 
passages, lines, and poetry that express 
thoughts or feelings the student has been 
unable to express previously or as 
powerfully 

d. Understanding and appreciating how 
writers, through literary works, use 
devices, such as beat, rhythm, moo€ 
ind diction for adding power, nuance/ 
and emotion to their writing 

e. Comparing the individual styles of 
selected authors in terms of the use of 
language; e.g., precision of use, degree of 
description and imagery, dialogue or 
narrative to convey theme and content 

f. Identifying through a study of literature 
the contributions of various ethnic groups 
to our pluralistic society and to our > 
literary heritage 



G. Critical Thinking Skills 

1. Skills that are generic to the critical thinking 
process and build in students the facility to 
act on well-conceived conclusions: 

a. Evaluating various pieces of literature 

b. Analyzing individual arguments for point 
of view and audience 

c. Employing inductive and deductive 
reasoning skills 

Employing connotative and denotative 
vocabulary skills 

Choosing and organizing related ideas. 
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English/Course Description 



i 



/ Course Title 
and Level 



Aims, Objectives, 
and Course 
Content 



Suggested activities in which students 
develop the capability of analyzing literature 
and applying what they learn to specific 
situations: 

a. Comparing and contrasting specific 
arguments through an analysis of point of 
view and audience to draw accurate 
conclusions / 

b. Analyzing a specific piece of literature in 
relation to its components; e.g., 
exposition, conflict, climax, resolution 

c. Analyzing a specific piece of literature 
and comparing and contrasting a variety 
of literary pieces as to thematic 
development 

d. Analyzing a specific piece of literature as 
to its character development 

e. Evaluating specific poems or literaiy 
selections in light of their tone, style, 
imagery, mood, use and level of language, 
and historical implications 

f. Applying an author's conclusions to 
specific situarons 



English II, Secondary 
> Department: English 

Length of Course: One year i 
Available to Students: Grades ten through twelve 
Required orlElectivc: Required 
Prerequisite: English I (pass) 



English II continues to provide instruction in the 
major skill areas: speaking and listening, academic 
research, higher order reading comprehension, 
language usage and writing, literary analysis, and 
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Course Description/English. 



* \ critical thinking. Emphasis is placed on higher 

levels of student pertbmiance, with more complex 
assignments and materials than those used in 
English I. For example, students will develop the 
speaking skills needed in panel discussions; write 
essays of greater length, and use more precise 
language and more sophisticated topics than they 
did in English I; do research of a more in-depth 
nature, using a broader range of sources and an 
original hypothesis; ahd read and analyze literature 
of higher leVels of difficulty in terms of language 
use and thematic content. 



Course Title 
and Level 



Aims, Objectives, 
and Course 
Content 



English III, Secondary 

Department: English 

Length pf Course: One semester 

Available to Students: Grades eleven and twelve 

Required or Elective: Required 

Prerequisites: English I, II (pass) 



0 

The purpose of English III is to continue to 
provide students with those experiences that will 
enable them to develop the skills they must have 
to express their ideas in writing or orally in clear, 
concise, and comprehensive ways. Students will 
focus on formal debate to develop speaking skills; 
in writing, they will focus on the critical analysis 
of literary selections. Students will learn to use 
primary sources for research papers, including a 
term paper, and to broaden the scope of the 
topics they select. Through their study of 
literature, students will also develop a knowledge 
of, and an appreciation for, American traditions. 



English/Course Description 



Course Title 
and Level 



/Vims, Objectives, 
k and Course 
Content 



Course Title 
and Level 



English IV,- Secondary 

Department: Knglish 

Length of Course: One semester 

Mailable to Students; Clrailes eleven and twelve 

acquired or Elective: Required 

Prerequisites: Knglish I, II, III (pass) 

/ 

'Hie purpose of Knglish IV is for JjJudents to / 
achieve mastery of the skills relateVl to listening 
and speaking, academic: research, higher order 
wading comprehension, language usage aud 
writing, literary 'analysis, and critical thinking. 
Students will develop the li stealing and speaking ' 
skills they must have to prepare^ for, and 
participate in, a forum. In writing, they will learn 
to develop position papers and use a variety of 
creative writing modes, particularly the man*. 
complex, such as writing essays based on models 
of the seventeenth through twentieth-centuries- and 
composing sonnets. Students will study classical 
literature to complete the literature component. 



Elective, Secondary 
Department: Knglish 

Lengthfof Course: ,Two semesters (Two of these 
one-semester courses would be needed to complete the 
four-year requirement.) 

Available to Students: Grades eleven and twelve 
Required or Elective: Required (but can be selected ^ 
from several options) . 
Prerequisites: Knglish I, II (pass! 
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Lirse Description/English 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Course Content 



In order to fulfill the four-year requirement, x 
students need to choose electives of their interest 
(choice). Individual course objectives, outlines, and 
methods of instruction would be developed by 
individual high schools, but it would be 
understood that the quality of these courses would 
match that of the other courses outlined in this 
master plan, Kach course should include extensive 
writing, speaking and reading experiences. 
These courses could include but neefl not be 
limited to: 

Advanced Placement Composition and 

Literature (to be given credits from colleges 
and/or universities) ^- 

American Literature (including ethnic 
literature) 

Drama (as literature) 

English Literature 

Journalism 

Mythology 

'Shakespeare 

Speech I, II c ■ 

Survey of Twentieth Century Literature 

Survev of World Literature 



The course content may be developed at the local 
level. 

\ 
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ERIC 



Foreign Language 
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The increasing interdependence among nations 
and the rich linguistic and cultural diversity of 
our own counj^y and state make it essential that 
high school students develop proficiency in languages 
other than English and gain an understanding of other 
cultures. Two years is the minimum amount of time 
needed for a student to acquire a sound basis for 
further study and conversational second-language 
facility. 

Proficiency in languages other than English is an 
asset, both for securing employment and functioning 
effectively on the job. In addition, foreign language 
study provides a student with insights into the 
structure, history, and vocabulary of on/'s own 
language. 

37 



Course* nescTiption/Foririgii Miutfuuge 



Course 'Iltle 
ami Ijevel 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Aims of the Foreign 
Language Courne 



Objectives 
of the Foreign 
Language course 



Foreign I«ingiuigc> I, Secondary 

DvfMrtnwnt: Korean Language 
length of Course: One? year 

Available to Students: diaries nine through twelve 
Required or Elective: Required unless the student, prior 
to entering high school, passed a course thai the high 
school has certified as equivalent to its foreign language 
course; or required unless the student has demon- 
strated pmfictyncy in foreffci language by passing an 
appropriate test 
Preivquisites: None 



The purpose of the course is to enable the student 
to communicate in a language other than English 
(which may be the student's primary language), to 
acquire knowledge of another culture, and to 
develop the ability to interact positively with 
members of that culture. 

The aims of the Foreign Language I course are: 

• To emphasize conversational skills 

• To recognize the importance of foreign 
language proficiency to commerce, foreign 
affairs, education, and other critical areas 

• To help students gain a better understanding 
of and appreciation for their own language 

• To develop an appreciation for 
non-English-speaking cultures 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. The language, as spoken by a native speaker 

2. Nonverbal communication used by native 
speakers 

3. The written language 
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Foreign Laiitfiiatftv'Coursc Dosmption 



_ 


— • — 




In addition the student will In- able to: 


./ 


1, toin^rsc in the language stuclitMl. 




2. Kxpress himself or herself in writing in the 


v 

i 


fnivign language. » 


f 
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1. Alphabet and ciiiioixm ii souiuis ui mn^ua^i. 




^ , vvoicis a iki siiuriiii' | ja i n - i i m 




H IV 1 1 will i< ill liiv 




1. nasic veins anci endings 




2. Masculine and feminine forms 




A. Nouns and noun iiuiikims. aiiu.ii->. aii|«.i.u\t.n, 




possessive markers 




4 . hit erroga t i ves 




5. Adverl)s 


• 


C. Syntax 




1. Declarative statements 




2. Interrogative statements 




A. Indirect discourse 




D. Skills to Be Developed 




1 1 i«ctf»nini? 

1. L jI >IC l II • IK 




a. Phonemic discrimination 




b. Physical, nonverbal response to aural 




stimulus 




2. Speaking 




a. Responding orally 




b. Initiating conversation 




(1) Questions 




(2) Comments 




(3) Answers 
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Ccnirsi! DrscMiption/l^irc^n Language 



Iv < ultural Applications 

1 Soc ial interactions; v.£., ^nu?tin^s and 
farewells 

2 Social customs, holidays, celebrations 
;i rood 

} Clothing 
r» llistoiy 

(i Creative activities; e.g., art. dance, 
drama theatre, music, aiul activities 
associated with television, radio, and film 

7. Geography 

8. (iestui'es, voice intonations 
<). Sports 

10. Kthnic experiences in tlw United States 



Umrse Title 
and Levpl 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Foreign language II, "Secondary 

Department: Koivign Umguage 
Length of Course: One year 

Available to Students: Grades nine through twelve? 
acquired or Electiw: Required unless the student, prior 
to entering high school, passed a course that the high 
school has eertilled as equivalent to its foreign language 
coulee; or required unless the student has demon- 
strated proficiency in foreign language by passing 
an appropriate test 

Prerequisite: Foreign language I (same language) 
Pass or equivalent v. 

S 

The purpose of the course is to enable the student 
to communicate in a language other than English 
(which may he the student s primary language), to 
acquire knowledge of another culture;, and to 
develop the ability to interact positively with mem- 
bers of that culture. 



Foreign Language/Course Description 



Aims of the Foreign 
language Course 



Objectives 
of the? Foreign 
Language Course 



Course Content 



The aims of the Foreign Language II course age: 

• To emphasize conversational skills 

• To recognize* the importance of foreign 
language proficiency to commerce, foreign 
affairs, education, and other critical areas 

• To help students gain a hotter understanding 
of and appreciation for their own language* 

• To develop an appreciation for 
non-English-speaking cultures 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. The language, as spoken by a native speaker 

2. Nonverbal communication used by native 
speakers 

3. The written language 

In addition the student will be able* to: 

1. Converse in the language studied, 

2. Express himself or herself in writing in the 
foreign language. t 

3. Recognize and appreciate similarities and 
differences among cultures. 



Basically, the course outline would be the same as 
Foreign Language I, with continuing emphasis on 
spoken and conversational language and a study of 
the cultural aspects of the countries in which the 
language is used. More writing would he empha- 
sized that could include longer dictations, 
stories, letters, dialogues, or skits. 
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Mathematics 



Three years of high school mathematics are 
required in order to provide students with the 
understanding and the skills they will need to 
participate fully^in the technological world in which 
they will live and work. For example, an increasing 
percent of the work force is involved in retrieving, 
processing, and transmitting information; and students 
entering that work force need certain higher level 
thinking skills and "number sense" to function 
effectively. Algebra I, geometry, and other courses in 
mathematics can provide students with opportunities 
to develop the logical thinking skills they will need to 
solve^ the problems encountered not only in their 
chosen careers but also ir/ their everyday lives. 

Students should select a three-year mathematics 
sequence that is appropriate to their needs. However, 
.as indicated on the next page, all sequences must 
include the content of Algebra I and geometry. 
Students taking any of the courses in the sequence 
must have satisfied the prerequisites, which also 
appear on the next page. 
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Three-Year Mathematics Sequences 1 

1. Algebra I, Uuimetiy. Algebra II 

l. Algebra 1 ttwo-vear coursffi. (.eomutry 

3. K'nt-Algubra, Algebra I. Gimnwtry 

\. Algebra I. Consumer Mathematics, (ienmrtiy 

T> Algebra I. (aumictrv. Consumer Mathematics 

ti. Algebra I. (ieometiy Pi ohahilitv and Statistics, and one additional 
semester course 

All students should be required to take a mathematics course in 
their senior vertr For college-hound students this is essential to ease 
the transition from high school to college mathematics courses; for 
other students this is their last opportunity to receive formal 
mathematical instruction to prepare them for the increasingly 
technological demands of our society. The course to be taken in the 
senior year may he the third course in any of the above listed 
sequences, or it may be such additional courses as trigonometry, 
analytic geometiy and mathematical analysis, or calculus. 

Prerequisites for Entry into High School 
Mathematics Sequences 

Students taking any sequence of courses in maihemfii|i^ 
shojiid be competent in the fpllavving basic arithmetic skills and 
confcepts: . • /. 

Computations v^^tft^^dle n finactions, decimals, arid 

* : percent 4 _ . y'iv _ j;;-^./ 

2. Understanding the m«Hi^ decinial< and 

. I percent arid ^ 
f 3. Ttanste^ 

mathemati^l statements f ■ , } 'r " , 

5, }Jnd^^ 



'See Ap|»-nclix B for description* of courses in pre-algebra. Algebra M. consumer malhemaucs, 
and probability and statistics 
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Course Description/Mathematics 



Course Title 
and Level 



/Vims and 
Objectives 



.Vims of the 
Algc;bra I Course 



Objectives of the 
Algebra I Course; 



Algebra Secondary r 

r 

Department: Mathematics 
Length of Course: One or two years 
Available to Students: Grades nine through eleven 
Required or Elective: Required unless the student, prior 
\o entering high school passed a course that the high 
/school has certified as equivalent to its Algebra I course; 
or required unless the 1 student has demonstrated 
proficiency in Algebra I by passing an appropriate test 
Prerequisites: See "Prerequisites for Kntry into High 
School Mathematics Sequences. 

The purpose of the study of algebra is to help 
students organize their thoughts to solve problems 
that they will encounter in everyday life and to 
prepare them to continue in their studied in 
mathematics and the sciences. . 

The aims of the Algebra I c(#irse are: 

• To emphasize? algebraic concepts 

• To recognize the applications of mathematics 
to science and other subjects 

• To appreciate the importance of mathematics 
in solving everyday problems 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1, Previous coursework in mathematics 

2. Algebraic: concepts 

:\. Problem-solving skills 

4. Kstimating and testing the accuracy of 

calculations 
a. Applications of mathematical skills to "real 

world" situations 
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Mathematics/Course Description 



Course Content 


A. Arithmetic Operations and Absolute Values of 
Positive and Negative Rational Numbers 

11. Arithmetic Operations wjth Literal Symbols 

C. Linear liquations and Their Graphs 

0. Inequalities 

K. Katio. Proportion, and Variation 
F. Operations with Integer Kxponents 
(i. Operations with Polynomials and Rational 
repressions 

IL Systems of Linear liquations with Two 
Unknowns; Solutions and Applications 

L Special Products and Factoring 

J. Solution of Quadratic Kquations by Factoring 

i and Formula 
K. Solution of Klementary Word Problems 
L. Application of Formulas for Perimeters, Areas, 
and Volumes of Simple Geometric Figures 


Course Title 
and Level 

/Vims and 
Objectives 


Geometry,) Secondary 

/;r/;«fr/5^^\lath(Miiati'(*s / 

Length of Course: One year \ 

Available to Students: Grades nine through twelve 

Inquired or Elective: Required 

Prerequisite: Algebra 1 (pass) 

The^purpose of geometry is to present patterns 
which are important to the development of 
thinking skills and problem-solving skills. The 
student will be able to work with the body of 
geometric theorems, including geometry of two 
and three dimensions. The student will be 
introduced to analytic geometry and 
transformational geometry. 
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Course Description/Mathematics 



Aims of the 
Geometry Course 



Objectives of the 
Geometry Course 



Course Content 



The aims of the geometry course are: 

• To emphasize geometric concepts 

• To recognize the applications of geometry to 
science and other subjects 

y • To appreciate the importance? of mathematics 
in solving everyday problems 

The student will be able to demonstrate an 
understanding of: 

1. Previous coursework in mathematics 

2. Geometric concepts 

3. Problem-solving skills ' 

4. Estimating and testing the accuracy of 
calculations 

5. Applications of mathematical skills to "real 
world" situations 



A. Extensive Reinforcement of the Algebraic Skills 
Developed in Algebra I 

B. Basic Postulates of EuclideaVi Geometry; Proofs 
of Geometric Theorems 

C. Angles, Parallel Lines, Congruent and Similar 
Triangles, Rectilinear Figures, Circles and Arcs, 
Pythagorean Theorem 

D. Application of Formulas for Perimeters, Areas, 
Volumes, and Surface Areas of Geometric Figures 

E. Geometric Constructions; Loci 

F. Coordinate Geometry; Proofs of Geometric 
Theorems by Coordinate Geometry Methods 

G. Right Triangle Trigonometry 

H. Solution of Elementary Word Problems 
I. Intuitive Spatial Geometry 
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Natural Sciences- 
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,*jrjK< : few - j'i' 



A balanced cote of two years of science for all 
students consists of one year of physical and 
earth science and one year of life science 
taught in a science-technology-society context. The 
study of science will help students develop positive 
attitudes and values and gain an appreciation for their 
environment, will encourage logical and creative 
thinking, will foster a rational understanding of 
themselves and their surroundings, and will enable 
students in everyday life to make decisions that are 
increasingly dependent on some scientific knowledge. 
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Course Description/Science 



Course Ti tie 
and Level 



Aims and 
Objectives 



/Vims of the 
Science; I Course 



Science? 1— Physical ai^d Earth, Secondary 

Depnrtnwnt: Science 

Length of Course: One year 

Mailable to Students: tirades nine and ten y 

Required iir Elective: Required 

HrereciuisHes: Science in grades seven and eight, or 
equivalent 



The purpose of Science I— Physical and Earth is to 
offer students a course that helps them develop 
scientific: concepts, skills, and attitudes and helps 
them gain an understanding of thp processes in 
physical and earth sciences. The course continues 
to help students develop the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor skills in physical-earth sciences 
that they acquired in kindergarten through grade 
eight. There is an emphasis on knowledge in the 
physical sciences, and units of study are included 
in matter, energy, and kinetics. Knowledge in the 
earth sciences is also emphasized, with units of 
study given in space science-astronomy, geology 
and natural resources, and meteorology. The 
course encompasses basic physical science 
concepts and presents them in a relevant, practical 
manner that prepares students for the physical 
advances and challenges of the future. Special 
emphasis is given to the utilization of computers 
in physical and earth sciences. 

The aims of the physical and earth sciences 
course are: 

• To understand the physical world, basic units 
of matter, and related energy and kinetics 

• T(j emphasize the earth s development and 
position within the universe and its 
atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere 
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Sb|enjce/Course Description 



Objectives of the 
Science I Course 



• To recognize and appreciate the rapidly 
expanding scientific advances being made in 
new technologies, such as computers, 
information processing, and space science 

• To give students opportunities to develop 
vcajues, aspirations, and attitudes that promote 
their personal involvement with the r 
environment and society through land use , 
planning and physical resource management 

In this courseostudents will demonstrate an 
•understanding of: 

1. Laboratory apparatus, topis, and materials 
and their safe use 

2. Descriptive and quantitative information 
needed for making purposeful, objective 
observations of things and events 

3. Sources of information 

4. Ways of recording observations accurately 
and organizing data and ideas to enhance 
their usefulness 

5. Communication with others (orally and in 
writing) in a manner that is. consistent with 
knowledge of scientific conventions and that 
facilitates the learning of the listeners or 
readers 

6. The International System of Units (SI) metric 
system 

7. Appropriate mathematical concepts and skills 
in interpreting data and solving problems 

8. Rational and creative thinking processes of 
observing, communicating, comparing, 

' ^organizing, relating, and inferring; problem 
solving; and decision making 

9. The relationship between science and society 
and the relationship of science to other 
areas of human endeavor; e.g., art; music, 
history, government, literature 
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Course Description/Science 





10. The importance of basic tybts and intor- ' 


1 


nWrrfn iii making Aireer and consumer 


v 


choices \ 




^ 11 r*rinti»ihiitifW-i<ntoHp bv men and women of 


• 


^^'v • ... m-Jl ... ...inttV o r\f\ iTitioii:ilitip*i ;mn from 

\. various races anti lunnjnuiiiica unn num 




different career areas 


J 


12. The importance and application of 




«. technology to everyday life 

\ 


Course Content 


\ 

A. Matter \ 






1. Spates of matter, atorliic structure 




2. Physical and chemicaj properties 




3. Physical and chemical changes 




4. Elements,, compounds, mixtures, solutions 




5. Conservation of matter 




6. Reactions: chemical 




B. Energy 




1. Light 




2. Sound 


* 


3. Heat 




4. Mechanical 




5. Chemical 




c is 1 or>t rH r*n 1 plpptrnma£?nfitic 




7. Nuclear: fusion, fission 




, 8. Conservation of energy 




9. Need for new sources: solar, wind, 




geothermal, tidal 




C. Kinetics 




1. Force, gravity 




2. Work, motion 




3. Power 




4. Machines 




D. Space Science— Astronomy 




1. Sun 




2. Solar system 




3. Space exploration 




4. Milky Way Galaxy 
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Science/Course Description 




5. Universe 

(i. History ot astronomy 
7. Tools ot astronomers 

H. Applications to the physical world 

Iv Oeology and Natural tfesources 

I. Inorganic and nonrcnewahle resources, 
minerals and rocks 

2. California energy resoiutes 
:j. Rock cycle? J 

4. Structural geology and plate tectonics 

5. hand use and resoiuw management 
(S. Geologic hazards 

l\ Meteorology 

1. Air: physical and chemical properties 

2. Atmospheric: pressure 
:J. Winds 

4. Climate and weatlier 



Science'll— Life, Secondary 

Department: Science , * 

Length of Course: One year 

Available to Students: Grades nine through twelve 
Required or selective: Required 

Prerequisites: Science I Physical and Earth Ipassi or an 
equivalent course in grade eight 

The purpose of Science II— Life is to offer students 
a course? that helps them develop scientific 
concepts, skills, and attitudes and helps them gain 
an understanding of the processes in the life 
sciences. The course continues to help students 
develop the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
jskills in life sciences that they acquired in 
kindergarten through grade eight. The cqurse also 
builds on the skills students acquired in Science 
r— Physical and Earth. There is an emphasis on 
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Course; UeMuiption/Sclence 



Aims of the 
Science II Course 



Objective* of the 
Science II Course 



knowledge in the lilt? sciences, and units of study 
are included in living things (cells, genetics, 
evolution), plants, protists, animals, human beings, 
and ecosystems. The course tMicompasses basic life 
science concepts and presents them in a relevant, 
practical manner that Hives students an 
understanding of the complexities of life on earth 
and their relationship to the physical world, 
hmphasis will also be given to applications and 
new advances in the life sciences. 

The aims of the life science course are: 

• To understand the physical world, basic life 
forms, and related systems 

• To {emphasize the interdependence of living 
organisms within the universe and within the 
earth's atmosphere, hydrosphere, and 
lithosphere 

• To recognize and appreciate the rapidly 
expanding technological and scientific 
advances being made in biological chemical, 
and genetic research 

• To give students opportunities to develop 
values, aspirations, and attitudes that promote 
their personal well-being through an 
understanding of themselves, other living 
organisms, and the importance of maintaining 
a balance in nature 

In this science course students will demonstrate 
an understanding of: 

1. Laboratory apparatus, tools, and materials 
and their safe use 

2. Proper techniques for handling and caring 
for living organises 

3. Descriptive and quantitative information 
needed for developing or testing inferences 
and hypotheses by making purposeful, 
objective observations of things and events 
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Science/Course Description 



p 


— 

1. Sources of information 




5. Ways of recording observations^ a< < urately 




and organizing data and ideas in ways tliat 




enhance their usefulness 




(». Communication with others (orally and in 




writing) in a maimer that is consistent with 




knowledge? of scientific conventions and that 




facilitates the learning of the? listeners or 




ivaders 




7. Appropriate mathematical concepts and skills 




in interpreting data and solving problems 




8 Rational and creative thinking processes of 




observing r communicating, comparing, 




organizing, relating, and inferring; solving 1 




problems; and making decisions 


0 


*). The relationship between science and society 




and the relationship of science to other 


t 


areas of human endeavor; e.g., art, music, 




history, government, literature 




in T'l-w* imnnrtinrp rif li;i*sic fcicts 3Ild 
1U. I lie lllipoi Id I ICC \Jl liuaiij iuvjio U,1U 




infnmiitinn in rrmkintl' r;irppr find Consumer 




choices 




11 Clontributions made by men and women ot 




various races and nationalities and from 




oiiierep.1 careei areas 


Course Content 


A. Living Things % 




1. Structure and processes 




2. Cells and tissues ' . 




3. Genetics and reproduction 




4. Natural selection and evolution 




5. Effect of environmental change 




6. Research and development of "new products 




by artificial means 




B. Plants 




1. Structure f 




2. Types (classification) 
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Course* Description/Science 



'\ ( iiYivvtli ;mrl rcnrnrliiftinn 
^ > Photosynthesis 

5. Distribution of materials 

(J. Behavior and coordination 

7. Agriculture; tin; human impact 




V.. Pjrntists ^ 




1, Structures A 

■a, 1 VIMmI lt<Itl*>r>Illl.-llllwll> 

:j. (irowth and reproduction 

4. Moveiftent 

f>. Impact on humans 




1). Animals 




I,.- Structure and, anatomy 

2. Types (classification) 

:\. (irowth and reproduction 

4. Behavior and coordination 

5. Movement 

t\ HllllVlM illllli'lf't 

\t. IILIIIIilll 1I11IS11V<I 




K, Human Beings 




1. Structure and anatomy 

2. Reproduction 

:i. Heredity and growth 

4. Behavior and coordination r 

5. Functions of the human Body 
(i. Conditions for gootl health 

7. Variations among humans 

8. Population growth : 
<). Knvironmental and societal impact 




V. K co systems 

1. Populations and commuufties 

2. Cooperation and competition 

\\ Interrelationships: food chains and food webs 
4. Succession and Balance 
f>. Cycle: carbon, nitrogen, water various 
minerals ; 

6. Controlled and changing ecosystems 

7. Problertis posed By human Beings 

1 

• i 


.' i 
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/Social Sciences 



ERIC 



Throe years of education in the social sciences will 
help prepare students to he humane, rational 
understanding, and participating citizens in a 
diverse society and an increasingly interdependent 
world. To achieve that goal, students need to acquire 
knowledge of and to develop an appreciation for the 
history of the United States, its government, its legal 
system, its basic institutions, its economic system, and 
the ideals and traditions that are the hasis of 
democracy. Students need also to acquire knowledge 
, of the physical, cultural, and economic geography of 
earth and to become conversant with the historical 
development and contemporary concerns of the major 
cultures in thOvestern and non-Western worlds. 
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Course Description/Social Sciences 



Course Title 
and Ijevel 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Aims oi the World 
Civilization* Course 



World Civilizations: History, Geography, 
and Culture 

Department: Social Science 

Length of Course: One year 

Available to Students: (nades nine am! ten 

ttajuirrd or Elective: Required 

Prerequisites: None 



I'lif » course in World Civilizations: History, 
Ceography, and Culture oilers an i n-c lc*pt 1 1 study of 
selected civilizations chosen from the Western and 
non-Western worlds. Kmphasis should be given to 
the study of Kuropean culture localise of its 
significance tt) the intellectual, political and social 
development of the United States. It is also 
important for students to study cultures oilier 
than Kuropean in order for them to perceive the 
world as an interdependent community made? up 
of cultures that have similarities and differences. 
The course sh.mld provide students opportunities 
to compu;; and contrast Western and non-Western 
cultures in 1* t ins of philosophies, ethical systems, 
law, languages literature, religions, and the arts. It 
should enable ■. indents to become? knowledgeable 
about tlx 4 historical events that have had an 
impart on the* development of particular cultures 
and aware of the contributions of various people 
to our heritage 

The aims ol course? in World Civilizations: 
History, (Geography, and Culture are: 

• To recognize our country's connection to 
larger historical, geographic, and cultural 
structures 

• To appreciate that societies reflect the 

at simulated wisdoni and contributions from 
manv cultures 
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Social Sciences/Course Description 



• To appreciate the history, commonalities, and 
diversity of world cultures; the reality of 
human interdependence; and the need for, 
world cooperation 



1. Historical Perspective The student will 
demonstrate an understanding of: 

a. The major historical concepts that help 
explain the past in order to relate the past 
to the present and to the future in a study 
of continuity and change 

h. Information derived from primary and 
secondary sources 

c. Development of global interdependence 

d. Ever changing interrelationships among 
nations and peoples 

e. Critical events, trends, religions, philo- 
sophical movement's, and technological 
advances that affected the course of 
history 

2. Geographic: Perspective —The student will 
demonstrate an understanding of: 

a. Maps and globes, map scales, map 

symbols, chart graphs, photographs, and 
map vocabulary 

h. Physical and cultural geographic charac- 
teristics of selected regions of the world 

c. The relationship between physical 
geography and human geography in terms 
of changing spatial distributions of people, 
their activities, and their interaction, with 
the natural environment 

d. The interaction of culture and technology 
in the use and alteration of the physical 
environment 



Objectives of the 
World Civilizations 
Course 



The objectives of the course in World Civilizations 
follow, according to each of the three perspectives. 
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Course Description/Social Sciences 



3. Cultural Perspective The student will 
demonstrate an understanding of: 

a. Basic social institutions (family, church, 
school, and so forth) that all cultures 
possess, though the characteristics of these 
institutions may differ and change over 
time 

h. Art forms and literary forms from various 
\ historical periods in selected cultures 

c. Contributions of significant men and 
women in the major cultures of the world 

d. The impact of a variety of world cultures 
on the United States and California 

c». Aspects of our diverse contemporary 

culture that have their origins in the great 
world civilizations of the past 

V Suggested Cultures or Cultural Areas 

1. In preparation for the study of the United 
States, emphasis should" be given to a study 
of the European culture ancj its heritage 
from the classical civilizations 

2. It is also important to study other cultures 
in depth. Selections may be made from the 
following: 

a. Asian Pacific (Korea, Philippines, and 
Polynesia) 

b. China 
- c. Japan 

d. India 

e. The Middle East 

f. North, Central, and South America 

g. Sub-Saharan Africa 

h. USSR 

B. Suggested Topics Suitable for In-depth Studies 
of Cultures 

1. Historical development and nation building 

2. The land and the peoples 
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Social Sciences/Course Description 



[}. Politic al and economic developments across 
lime 

4. Social and family lift:, traditional and 
modem 

f>. Language, literature, law. and education 
ii. Religion and ethics 
7. Philosophies, ideologies, and values 
8 The aits- visual, performing, and applied 
9. Science, medicine, mathematics, and 
technology 

10. Status and roles of women 

11. Status and roles of nonmajoritv groups 

12. Important men and women 

13. Cultural perspectives 

14. Cultural change and exchange 



CouHlfe Title 
and Level 



Aims and 
Objectives 



The United States: Ideals, Institutions, 
and Traditions 

DepnrtmrAt: Social Science! 
Length of y.ourse: One year 
Mailable fa Students; Grade eleven 
Required or Elective: Required 
Prerequisites: None 

The development of the ideals, traditions, and 
institutions that are unique to our heritage form 
the focus for this survey of the history of the 
United States. To understand the role of the 
United States in the world requires an historical 
study of how and why those ideals, traditions,* and 
institutions have been formed and reformed. Such 
study contributes to the delineation of a realistic 
perspective on the nature of our society. It \ 
facilitates an understanding of what experiences 
antf values we share with other peoples of other 
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Course Description/Social Sciences 



/Vims of The United 
States ('ours*? 



Objectives of The 
United States Course 



\ 



times and places and in what respect we are 
different. It serves as the basic background for 
understanding the diverse nation in which the 
student is to become a responsible citizen. 

This aims of the social sciences course, The United 
States: Ideals, Institutions, and Traditions, are: 

• To recognize significant events, major works, 
kev ideas, and key people in the history of the 
United States 

• To recognize ourselves as Americans— who we 
ai*e and how vve came to be that way 

• To appreciate and to develop a commitment 
to the ideals, institutions, and traditions of the 
United States' 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. Significant events in the history of the 
United States 

2. Major works, concepts, and principles 
expressed in historical documents that have 
shaped the development of the United 
States, such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights 

3. Key ideas in the intellectual history of the 
United States that have shaped this nation 

4. Contributions of key people and groups that 
have shaped the United States 

5. Major characterisuc;s and the development of 
the American political; governmental, and 
legal systems 

6. Major characteristics and the development of 
the American economic system 

7. Importance of geography, abundant 
resources, and the frontier to the growth of 
the United States 
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Social Sciences/Course Description 



Course Content 



8. Role of the United States and masons for 
assumption of those roles in international 
affairs and the impact of world affairs on the 
United States 

9. Contributions of ethnic, racial, religious, and 
other groups to the cultural diversity of the 
United States 

10. The relationship between studying the ideals, 
institutions, and traditions of the United 
States and assuming the role of a citizen 



A. Some Suggested Topics for an In-depth Study 
of the United States 

1. Genesis and evolution of American ideals, 
institutions, and traditions 

2. Unity and diversity among the American 
people 

3. Americans shaping and reshaping their 
environment 

4. Forming and reforming American political, 
economic, and social institutions 

5. Americans asserting their beliefs and values 
in action and expressing their beliefs and 
values through the arts 

6. Viewing the American experience in a world 
content 

B. Suggested Documents and Works 

1. Mayflower Compact 

2. Declaration of Independence 
r 3. Articles of Confederation 

4. Constitution and the Bill of Rights 

5. Federalist Papers 

6. Critical addresses, \Presidential messages, 
congressional messages, and statements oft 
belief 

7. Selected literary works 
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Course Description/Social Sciences 





(*. Contributions by Outstanding Men and Women 




and Groups in the Development of the United 




States 




1 APoIitical, military, industrial, and labor 




leaders 




2. Scientists, inventors, and social leaders 




;j. Leaders in religion, philosophy, and the law 




4. (educators, artists, writers, architects, 




designers, athletes, and musicians 

\ 


Course Title 


Individual Rights and Civic Responsibilities 


and Level 


Department: Social Science 






Length of Course: One. year, Part 1— Political, Uigal. and 




Kthical Perspectives; Part 2 --Economics 



Available to Students: Grade twelve? 
Required or Elective: Required 

Prerequisite: The United States: Ideals, Institutions, and 
Traditions 

This course is designed for students who are 
maturing and preparing to graduate from high 
school and to assume additional responsibilities as 
citizens. The students taking this course will study 
the points of view and major concepts of political 
science and economics, gain an understanding of 
the legal system, and develop an appreciation for 
ethical considerations supported by the Amejician 
society. Through the study students will learriV 
several ways to solve problems, make decisions, 
and participate as an effective citizen of the United 
States. 

The aims of the social science course, Individual 
Rights and Civic Responsibilities, are: 



Aims and 
Objectives 



Aims of the Social 
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Social Sciences/Course Description 



• To recognize the political principles, 
institutions, and processes that are supported 
by effective citizens in American society 

• To recognize the skills needed to manage 
conflict and to participate in the 
decision-making process 

• To appreciate and to develop a cxmimitment 
to human dignity, justice, and democratic 
processes 

In the first part of this social science? course;, 
which covers political, legal, and ethical 
perspectives, the student will demonstrate an 
understanding of^ 

t. The rights and responsibilities of individuals 
in the United States 

2. Basic principles of American government 
expressed or implied in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, court 
decisions, and laws 

3. Major ideas and historical events from which 
the American political system has evolved 

4. Organization, functions, and decision-making 
processes of the branches of government at 
local state, and national levels 

5. Comparisons of the Unites States' system of 
government with other systems 

6. Electoral process at all levels and the role of 
political parties in that process 

7. How actions that individuals and groups 
take influence the political process 

8. Principles underlying law in a free society 

9. Principles of ethical behavior 

- 10. The importance of civil liberties and the 
protection of minority views 



Objw lives €>!' Pari 1 
of th€> Social 
Sf stance? Course 



Course Description/Social Sciences 



11. Values which promote desirable cohesive 
and unifying elements in a democratic 
political community: justice, truth, equality, 
authority, responsibility, participation, respect * 
for persons and property personal obligation 
for the public good 

12. Values which promote desirable pluralistic 
and individualistic elements in a democratic 
political community: diversity, privacy 
freedom, 4lue process, human lights 

t:fc Tension between individual rights and the 

public good 
14. Ends and purposes of a society 



1. The historical development and current 
operation of the market economy in the 
United States 

2. Basic economic concepts and the vocabulary 
to express them 



3. How unK^nited wants and the scarcity of 
resources affect consumers, producers, and 
government 

4. The development and operation of the 
government s monetary, taxation, and 
regulatory policies and the basic 
relationships between government and the 
economy in the United States 

5. Economic specialization, exchange, and 
interdependence in the United States and 
throughout the world community 

6. Differences and similarities among economic 
systems and contemporary economic issues 
and problems faced by all societies 



Objective of Part 2 
of the Social 
Science Ooursc 



In the second part of the course, which covers 
economics, the student will demonstrate an 
understanding of: 
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7. Historical development and contemporaiy 
roles of labor, agricultural* and business 
organizations 

8. Impact of tbe economic system on persons 
of different backgrounds 

{). Factors tbat have contributed to economic 

growth in tbe United States 
10. Major contributions of outstanding 

economists, such as Adam Smith, John 

Keynes, and Milton Friedman 



Course Content 



A. Part 1 — Political, Legal, and Ethical Perspectives 
1 Development of the federal government 

a. Need for an organized government in 
society 

b. U.S. Constitution 

c. The Bill of Rights 

d United States as a representative 

democracy 
e. United' States as a federal system of 

government 
2. Structure and function of the federal 
government 

a. Three branches of government 

b. Constitutional checks and balances of 
the three branches 

c. Flexibility of the Constitution through 
interpretation 

d. Place of law, the legal system, and the 
legal process i 

e. Role of federal agencies and bureaus 

f. Major problems of cost, imbalance of 
powers, and increasing bureaucracy 

g. Provisions for individual access to the 
political system 
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Course I)escrij)tion/Social Sciences 



X Strucunv and function of state governments 
a. Organization, function, and derivation of 
poivors 

I). Restructured relationship between the? 

status and the? fedei-al government; and 

between the? states and local 

governments 
c. California: A contemporary case study 
(I. Individual initiative and access to the 

system 

I. Structure and function of local governments 
a. Organization and junction of city and * 

county units 
I), Special districts and school districts 

c. Relationship to state and federal 
governments 

d. The civil and criminal justice system 

e. Continuing issues 

f Recall initiative, referendum, and 
individual access to local government 
units 

g. Role of volunteers 

5. Decision making in government 

a. Setting goals and establishing priorities 

b. Development of legislation 

c. ' Individual access to decision-making 

process 

d. Process of budgeting and financing 
government in a democracy 

e. Process used to resolve societal problems 

f. Regulatory process of bureaucracy 

6. Participation as a citizen 

a. Political behavior learned at home, at 
school, and in the community 

b. Characteristics of an individual who is 
politically aware 

c. Role and function of political parties 
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(I Selection and election of candidates lor 

public nllicc 
c Importance ot mass media 

1 The level and quality of response hy 
government t<> 1 1 ic - needs ot its citi/cns 

g The responsibilities ot global citizenship 

Comparison of I'.e I'niled States as a 
(OMstilotion.il democracy with selected 
major political systems 

2 Kconoinics 

Why it is important lo .study c< onomics 
a Individuals deal with a multitude! ot 
economic factors affecting their own 
personal lives. 
I). Decisions must he made hy citizens on a 
variety of economic prohlems of local, 
state, national and international 
.significance. 
A definition of economics addressing 
specific questions 
a. \eed lor* an economic- system 
h I 'nlimited wants 

c. Productive resources: land natural 
resources, labor human resources, 
capital cntrcpreneurship 

d. Scarcity 

e. Opportunity costs personal and societal 

f. Trade-offs 

Wide variation in economic systems 
< f ommand 
i raditional 
Market 

d. Relationship of economic: systems to 
political/social systems: capitalism, 
communism, socialism 

e. The changing nature of economic 
systems 
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Course; Desmption/SodUil Sciences 



1 The market system 

a Mow a market system resolves hush: 

economic questions 
I) Influence, of markets on the us<* of 
resources 

r>. The modified uiurkel economy of the 
United States 

u. A private enterprise economy 
h. Forms of business organization: 

proprietorship. partnership, corporate 

ownership 
e. Critical importance of agriculture 
d Monopoly 

ti. Influence of markets on the use of 
resources 

a. Supply, demand, market prices 

b. Effective decision making as a consumer- 
and/or producer in markets 

c. Role of government: allocation of 
ivsuurces through taxing and spending 

7. Uihor markets 

a. Supply, demand, wages 
h. Types, purposes, and economic effects of 
labor organizations \ 

c. Forms of labor-management relations \ 

d. Effective decision making as a worker or 
employer in a market 

8. Financial markets 

a. Saving, borrowing, and market interest 
rates 

b. Types, purposes, and economic effects of 
financial institutions 

c. Money, money creation, and the money 
multiplier 

d. Effective decision making as a borrower 
or lender in a financial market 

9. The effect of government on markets 
a. National economic goals 
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b. Price controls; subsidies 
e. Regulations, agencies, laws 

d. Taxes 

e. Extent: result of effective decision making 
by citizens in light of such goals as 
tVeedom, efficiency scarcity justice, 
stability and growth 

10. Income distribution 

a. Market determination of income: wages, 
collective bargaining, rent and interest, 
fa mi incomes 

b. Government policies 

c. Pension effects 

d. Intersection of various economic forces 
with the different component groups in 
the United States— women, minorities, 
senior citizens, the disabled 

11. Economic growth and stability 

a. National economic goals 

b. Stabilization 

12. Economics for the individual or the family 

a. Problems facing the consumer 

b. Consumer protection 

13. Relationship of the United States to the 
international economic system 

a. International markets 

b. Comparative advantage 

c. Costs and benefits of specialization, 
exchange, and economic 
interdependence 

d. Exchange rates 

e. Balance of payments 

f Multinational corporations 

g. Barriers to world trade 

h. Effective decision making as a citizen in 
the global economy 

i. Economics of developing nations 
j. Role of international law 
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Visual and 
Performing Arts 



Experience in the arts develops insights and 
abilities which enhance the quality of life. C^.- 
Because the aits aw collectively of the most 
important repositories of culture, th< . udy is a 
principal means for understanding ourselves and 
others. Furthermore, the study of aesthetic qualities in 
artistic and natural forms and the opportunity for 
imaginative expression prepare students to participate 
in the cultural life of th communities. The arts 
enable students to app. a other aspects of life and 
learning with increased Knowledge, sensitivity, and 
understanding. 



I) 



Visual and Performing Arts/Course Description 



Course Title? 
and Ii«v«I 



.Vims, Objectives 
and Course* 
Content 



\inis ol lh< Visual 
and P«»rlV>rmmg 
Arts Course' 



Visual and Performing Arts, Secondary 

Department: Kiim Arts ulance. drama theatre, music 
visual art' \ 

Length of Course: One year of an^ntegrateil course Uir 
Din? semester eachi of any two of the foil (living: dance, 
drama theatre, music, or visual art 
Mailable to Students: Crades nine through twelve 
Required or ller.tive: llequiivd unless the student, prior 
to entering high school, passed a eoursi 1 that the high 
school has rertiiied as e(|uivalent to its \isiial and 
performing arts course: or required unless the student 
has demonstrated proficiency in visual and performing 
arts hy passing an appropriate test 
prerequisites: None 



The student will he able to demonstrate aesthetic 
peivcptions that will stimulate imagination, 
divergent thinking, and creativity as well as impact 
all areas of learning. The student will have the 
opportunity for creative expression, which includes 
originating! creating, performing, and interpreting. 
The student will acquire a multicultural arts 
heritage; and an understanding of the effect of the 
arts on society, past and present. Through study 
and experience, the student will he able to develop 
criteria for arming at personal judgments about 
the arts. 

The aims of the visual and performing arts course! 



arc? 



• To recognize the importance 1 of the' arts in our 
daily lives , 

• To appreciate the "creativeness" in all of us 

• To be given opportunities to develop a sense 
of self-confidence and of selrworth 
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1 Course Description ''Visual and Performing Arts 


(Ihj 




StiuliMits will demonstrate an understanding of: 


for 


Diinrr 


I 


Thv communicative potential of body 








movement as performers and as members of 








an audience 






•) 


Formal elements of danee ami how they are 








organi/.ed to evoke responses 






:t. 


Skills and techniques to create, represent, 








inrl rr><nmirl fn ideas and 1 celi litis tliroililh 








1 1 1 1 J » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I <j»V 






4. 


Theories and stylos of dance within various 








historical and cultural contexts, identifying 








the variety ol ways in which dance gives 








form to personal belief's and social values 






.">. 


Dance works in relation to drama theatre, 








literature, music, and visual art within 








similar historical and cultural circumstances 








Criteria for making critical judgments about. 








the form, content, technique, style, and 








purpose of dance works and performances 


( .oursi* Content 


A. Pi 


Tcoption of Aesthetic Qualities 


fur 


Oanrr 


1. 


Response to sensory stimuli, such as sight, 








sound, and touch 






2. 


Distinction between sensory, expressive, and 








technical properties in dance works 






\\. formal Klements ot Dance and Technical 






Aspects ()l Movement 






1 


Cross-forms 








a. Space 








b. Time 








c. Knergy force dynamics 






2 


Choreography «• 








a. Theory 








b. Styles' 








c. Techniques, vocabulary 
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Visual and Performing Arts/Course Description 



c:. Variety of Dance Forms in Individual. Ensemble, 
and Group Settings, Which May Include: 

1. Warm-ups and aerobics 

2. Modern 

3. Ballet 

4. Jazz 

5. Folk-ethnic 

6. Tap 

7. Ballroom 

1) periods and Styles Within Various Historical 

and Cultural Contexts 
K. Dance as an Art in Relationship to Other 

Art Forms 

1. Drama/theatre? 

2. Music » 

3. Visual art 

F. Viewing 

1. Sharing observations 

2. Recognizing what has been learned 

3. Comparing dance works 

4. Developing critical thinking 

Ci. Appreciation 

1. Knjovment 

2. Talking and writing about dance works 

3. Integration into one's daily life 

Students will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. The communicative potential of drama/ 
theatre activities as performers and as members 
of an audience 

2. Formal elements of drama/theatre and how 
they are organized to evoke responses 

3. Skills and techniques to create, represent, 
and to communicate attitudes, emotions, 
information, and concepts through 
drama/theatre experiences 
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Objectives tor 
Drama.- Theatre 



Course Description/Visual and Performing Arts 





4. 


DitUiia/thcxitre, past and present, within 






various historical and cultural contexts, 


• 




identifying the variety of \yavs in which 






drama/theatre adds to personal beliefs i\\u\ 






social values 


( 


5. 


Drama/theatre works in relation to dance, 






literature, poetry, music, and visual art 






within similar historical and cultural 






circumstances 






Criteria for making critical judgments about 






the form, oontent, technique, style, and 






purpose of drama/theatre productions 


Course (ion it' til for 


A. Perception of Aesthetic Qualities 


Drama Theatre 


' 1. 


Response to senscfry stimuli, such as sight, 






sound, and touch 






Distinction between sensory, expressive, and 


■ 




technical properties in drama/theatre wjprks 




B. Formal Elements and Technical Aspects of 




Drama/Theatre 




1. 


Skills needed to prepare a finished 






production 






a. Structure 






b. Form > 


- 


^ 


c. Style 






d. Unity / 






e. Variety 






f Rhythm 






g. Proportion 






h. Balance * 






i. Emphasis 






j. Script 




4 2. 


Collaborative nature of theatre 






a. Performer 






b. Environment 




t: 


c. Audience y 
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Visual and Performing Arts/Course Description 



Objectives 
lor Music! 



(^Variety of Drama Theatre I .xperiences, W'liicli 
May Iiiclude: 

1. Acting 

a. Monologue 
h. Pantomime 

r. KllSUIllhle SCCIICS 

2, Producing 

a. Scene design 
I). Costume 
c. Make-up 

(I. Flectronic devices; e.g., light, sound 
v. Writing 
1. Managing 

I). Periods and Styles Within Various Historical 

and Cultural Contexts 
K. Drama Theatre as an Art in Relationship 

to Other Art Forms 

1. Dance; 

2. Music 
Visual art 

F. Viewing 

1. Sharing observations 

2. Recognizing what has been learned 
;i. Comparing drama/ theatre works 

4. Developing critical thinking 

C. Appreciation 

1. Knjoyment 

2. Talking and writing about drama/theatre 
works 

.T Integration into one's daily life 
Students will demerit rate an understanding of: 

1. The coinirfunicativc potential of musical 
experiences as performers and listeners 

2. Formal elements of music and how they aw 
organized to evoke responses 
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Coursi! Description /Visual and Performing Arts 



Course Contain 
lor Music: 



:t. Skills and techniques to listen, read, and write 
music vocal and instrumental 

4. Literature, theory, and purposes of music in 
the various historical and cultural contexts 
and will identity the variety of ways in which 
music gives form to personal beliefs and 
social values 

5, Musical works in relation to dance, 
drama theatre, literature, poetiy, and visual 
art made within similar historical and cultural 
circumstances 

(i, Criteria for making critical judgments about 
the form, content, technique, style, ynd 
purpose of musical compositions and 
performances 

A. Musical Techniques and Skills, with an Under- 
standing of the Principles Which Underlie Them 

1, Sound generation 

2. Notation 

Li. Formal Elements of Music and Technical 

Aspects of Listening to and Performing Musical 
Works 

1. Pitch 

2. Rhythm 

3. tJ*H*mony 

4. Form 

5. Texture; 

6. Tempo 

7. Dynamics 

8. Timbre 

C. Variety of Musical Forms, Which May Include: 

1. Voice 

a. Solo 

b. Choral 

2. Instrumental 

a. Orchestra 

b. Band 
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Visual and Performing Arts/Course Description 



Objectives for 
Visual Art 



I). Periods and Styles Within Various Historical 
and Cultural Contexts 

K. Music as an Art in Relationship to Other- 
Art Forms 

1. Dance 

2. Drama/theatre 

3. Visual art 

V. Viewing and Listening 

1. Sharing observations 

2. Recognizing what has been learned 

3. Comparing musical works 

4. Developing critical thinking 

G. Appreciation 

1. Enjoyment 

2. Talking and writing about musical works 

3. Integration into one s daily lite 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of: 

1. The communicative potential of visual art as a 
nonverbal (universal) language 

2. Visual qualities and how they are organized 
to evoke responses to works nf art, nature, 
and the everyday environment 

3 Skills to create, represent, and interpret ideas 
and feelings through art media while utilizing 
the language and structure of art 

4. Artistic accomplishments within various 
historical and cultural contexts and will 
identify the variety of ways in which visual art 
gives form to personal beliefs and social 
values 

5. Visual art works in relation to dance, 
drama/theatre, literature, poetry, and music 
within similar historical and cultural 
circumstances 
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Course? Description/Visual and Performing Arts 





(), Criteria lor making judgments about the lorni, 




content, technique, style, and purpose of 




varied works of visual art 


Course Content 


A. Perception of Aesthetic Qualities 


lor Visual Art 


1, Ul'cK.I llJII Ifr 3l<IIMll V l.Ilill ul.lt'l 




') 1 li^tinfi i i*dii in'' bfMwofMi m i iisni*v formal 




• »y 'it i r 1 Iiu4i nir;il nrnnortips ill works 

L..AlJll.,»>i>I\l.'# ll 1 1 LI 11 Ill-ill 1/' UI'vil UV,ii 111 v»wii\»» 




Ul HI 1 




'\ f llmmA/im* dilTiMVnrf »s IiPtwpiMi si svmbol 

%j . V V I r**\.,l V 11 1 ul i.Illll'1 I > I Ili^'Jl i/v<i\v\.<v,ii c*i 6-j • 1* 1 1 i*ivfi| 




;md inotiinhor 

Cl 1 1 VI 1 1 IV' 1 Vt m.J 1 IV/I 




B. Formal elements of Visual Art 




1. Line 




2. Komi 




■ 3. Space 




4. Color 




5. Value 




1.1 . 1 t/AMll l< 




/ . I Ul W'l 1 1 




O. Del Ul 1 ILt' 




:l. ntMjtMIIIUIl 




1U. V ttllttllOl 1 


* 


1 1 Rhvthm 

1 l. Ill 1 V 1 1 1 1 1 1 




C. Variety of Experiences with Art fcledia, Which 




May Include: * * 




1. Drawing 




2. Painting 


•> 


3. Graphic arts 




4. Photography 




5. Electronic imagery 




6. Knviron'mental art 




7. Architecture 




8. Sculpture 




9, Ceramics, fibre, glass 




10. Landscape design 
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Visual and Performing ArtaiCourse Description 



I). IVriods and Styles Within Various Historical and 

Cultural tiontexts 
K. Visual Art in Kelationship to Other Art Tonus 

1. Dance 

2. Drama 'theatre 

3. Music 

I*. Viewing and listening 

1. Sharing observations 

2, Kecognizing what has been learned 

:\. Comparing visual art works *. 

4. Developing critical thinking 

c;. Appreciation 
f. Knjoyinent 

2. Talking and writing about art works 

3. Integration into one s daily lite 



r 
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Appendix A 

History of the Development of the Model 
Graduation Requirements 



January, 1MH0 



August, 15)80 



October. 1?)M0 



August, 15>82 



Sl;ili- Hoard ot Lduraliou held initial discussion on 
secnndar\ eurrii ulum 

Hoard lortued r>7-memlier task group on secondary 

SCllOl lis. 

Coalition tor Intermediate and Secondan Lducalion 
Improvement was formed, with re; uvsentation from the 
following organizations and groups: 

\meriran Association ot I ''diversity W omen 
\sso( iation ot California School Administrators 
\ssuriatinn ot ' I'rhan ScI.uk ll Districts 
California Association ot ( ompeiisatory I. (location 
C alifornia Association ot Large Siihurhan 

School Districts 
California Congress of Parents, teachers, 

and Students, Inc. 
( .ttifornia Tederatiou of Teachers 
( alitornia Hound Table on educational Opportunity 
California School Hoards Association 
California State Hoard of education 
California State Department of education 
California Teachers Association 
League of Women Voters 
Coiled Teachers of Los Angeles 

Ann Leavenworth, President of the Hoard, appointed the 
members of the Committee on the Master Plan for 
excellence in California Schools: 
llemy Alder, Chair 

Wi iidv Allyn (student member of the Hoard' 

Josie Hain 

Ann Leavenworth 

'MJ'IK ( Mu^h I- jjf 'cliiui 1 1 joined flic c omniillrr »ts an e\ utlirin 
tncnilxM in Junuuiy. l!)«:t. uht'ii lit* lircamc the new President 
ot the Hoard i 
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\p|M»iuli\ \ 



(hlnhrr, MIH2 



\o\emhn. MIM2 



|>e< niiher, l!>H'-i 



I rhrnaiT April. 



April May, lUH.'i 



suim-% Iiii-iii mi i iini'Ml .mil pn»HM It'll hi^li si huul 
-r.nliuMtiii ivi|MiirMMMih. w.r. m-iiI m .ill diMiu Is 
m.tintaimn;-', hn;h -.rhuuls 

\1 ls | r , |>|,|M < (iiMMiilIrr iiu*t with Ihr ( nrrieuluni 
,, rvr |upment .mil suppl.Miirnl.il Materials ( eMimissiuii 
hl plan liisl dratt nl miMlrl ^r.nlu.itiuu requirements 

I )| ( |tt nl limd.'l fci \u Illation rri|iiii enirnt - was aeerpled 
unauimuush h> the KtMi-il 

Ptihlir hearings on propusnl mudel f-r.nln.ilin.il 
ivi|uiremeuls wne held 

Sacramento. Ichruarv *l 
lUirhank, l-'ebmaiA IT 
luuldin^ I c »>iii iti> 21 
I rcsiin Miin'li K 
I us \nuHes March ~> 
s.in I r.Hirhi'ii. Mai rh 17 
Kiverside, March 1\ 
San Dietfu. March 
\ptns. April H 

\t least IT. additional meetings were hrld with 
intrivslrd groups and individuals All matera! ami 
irsliinnnv received at puhlir hoards and meetings 
ul ., v analyzed, summarized, and presented In )Ur 
Master Plan (nmmitter 

Master Plan (nnimitlcr met twice with Ciirrinilum 
( ummissiun tn plan revisions nl inudel -rachiatmn 
n»(|uiivm«M\ls. Revisions were completed 

MiMlel graduation requirements were approved 
unanimously hy the State Hoard ot Kducation. 
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Appendix B 

Descriptions of Optional Courses 



Course Title 
and U*\ el 



Vims and 
t )bjecf:\ es 



Pre- \Jp»'hrii 



( )l>jri m i s cif 
Pre- Vt^rhr«i 



Pre- Al^'hra, Secondary 

Dciwrtnwnt: M.ilhrnutMi > 
/ t'ngth of ( tnir.sc: ( Mir \ imi' 
\\ .iil.ihlt* to Stuiiciit..: < . ; s<; 1 • ! 
lU'ifiiirt'd tir l.lrt ti\i ' I.Iim U'.r 
ffctvqui.sitcs: see > ■'<« ■» < 't jinsilrs lui l.nln into Mi^h '■mIiouI 
\tathematir-t Srtjiir: ; 



till ini-k^tfTPn 



l'lir purpose ol p:e algebra is to help students develop 
number .sense and basic skills; thus the emphasis 
should h" on problem solving. Applications should he 
related lo the uorld at work and provide opportunities 
tor students to develop number sense and to work with 
whole numbers, decimals, pereents. expressions and 
equations integers, tractions, ^raphin^. e\punents, ratios 
and pro|)ortions, geometric measurement, and statistic-*. 

I he .urns ol' fhr course in pre-al^ebra are: 

• lo rmpahsi/r algebraic concepts 

• lo r'To^ni/.e tile apf )lications of mathematics to 
science and other areas 

• lo appceci;ite the importance ol mathematics to 
s< )K in^ e\ e.\ dav problems 

students demonstrate an understanding ol: 
1 Previous cuurscwork in mathematics 





2. Algebraic concepts 






:\. Problem-solving skills 






-4 l.stimatintf and testing the accuracy of c; 


Irulations 




r> Applications ol mathr/n.siicai .skills io re 


til worlij 




situations 
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Course (.IMlfflil 



Corpse 'li(le 
;wi(! ' rvel 



A. ,.s .-I'Ul 

(livers' 



Aims ot' Vl^f*l>rii s I 



Kc 'orcei t . i tt ol I'm- basic skills needed as 

I njuisites tor entry into he-h .school mathematics 

,., lenrcs (see page itlii by applying them to realistic 

( i'tlciib o* interest to students 

[nto»do< tinn of simple 1 aspects of the beginning ot 

Alheg. . \ speci'Vally topic s A through I from the 

course (\-Mitt:nl ol Algebra I 

I Si' ot the calculator and the computer to expedite 

solution-* -»i'ter master} of the basic algorithms has 
been (ieinonsti -.ited / 



Algebr* U Sr < orn!arv 

Dvf^rrnrm- M; « 5 vmalirs 
Irn&'th »>: f.V;:»rvf»: One war 

\i-;r7cinV fi Students: l\vmU \ ten through iwche 
y-r^uhfti in i./c Mer!»\r 
rr.'ri'ifir.^:tr Wpt'i-VA I -pass' 

I tic purpose ol algebra is to help students organize 
Iheii thoughts and develop number sense to solve 
problem*, that will be .encountered in everyday lite and 
that wd? prepare them to continue in their studios in 
mathematics and the sciences. The students will be 
able lo »eAi.'»\v and master the fundamentals ot algebra, 
in. iudiiX- linear equations, exponents, radicals, graphs, 
and simplex numbers, wliieh will assist with the 
solution ot' quadratic equations and systems ot 
quadratic equations. I he students will also be 
introduced to such topics as logarithms, the binomial 
theorem, arithmetic and geometric progressions, and the 
concept of a function. The students will be able to use 
calculators and computers in solving problems, and 
(hey will also learn how to make e>:imates and 
approximations in order to be able to determine 
whether solutions obtained are reasonable 1 . 

The aims of Algebra II are 

• To emphasize algebraic and geometric concepts 

• To recognize applications of mathematics to science 
and other areas 
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Ohjrrlixt'N ol M^'Im j II 



Course Content 



• To appi eciate the importance ot mathematics in 
sol\ ( *\ da\ problems 

I he student will demonstrate an understanding ot. 

1 Previous roursework ui mathematics 

1 M^ehraie. geometric and trigonometric concept 

Problem -solving skills 

[ I stimatin^ and testing the act uraoy ot calculation 

Applicant m is oi matheinalt< al skilh in real world 
situations 



V Simplification tit Almoin, 1 xpressions 
H i -'factional K\ponrnts ait: ladicals 
C Absolute \'alue .ind Inequalities 
1) Operations on Polynomials 

1. (Quadratic Kquations: Completion ot tlie Square. 
(Juadra'v IV inula. Properties ot Hoots 

i ("oii;pie\ Xuini.ers 

C U.uadral Inr }iia!i! es 

(rraplung Linear and 'Quadratic Functions and 
Inequalities; Determination and Interpretation ol 
Slopes 

I Solutions ot I.quations with National Lxpressions 

.1 Svsiems oJ Linear Fquations with Two and Three^ 
I nknoAus Homogeneous Dependent, and 
inconsistent Systems 

K Polynomial Fquations 

L Binomial Theorem 

M Arithmetic and Ccnmelric Sequences and Series 

\ Kxponential and Logarithmic Functions and 
Lqr lions , 

() The Func: n Com opt. Including Compositions and 
Inverse Functions; Arithmetic" Operations on 
Functions 

IV Solution ol Word Pmhlems, Including Lstimation 
and Approximation 



So 
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Ciiursi' Tide 
and 



\in»s and 
( )|)j<< li\ <-s 



\iiu-. ol < niisiiiiii'i 
M.illii' iii.i (if 



{ )hji'i lix i's m' ( iiiisiwui'i- 
M.illii'in.ilH 



( miMimrr M.illu'iiMtirs, S<M'nndar\ 

Ur/i.ii tnunl I In - n 1.1 1 n - 
/ cnt^tf} "f ( atirsr: * >u»" \ ''.h 

U.uUhh- /ii Stutlrnt.s: i.i.hIi-n h-n lhn.n.;h l\\rl\r 
lU'ijiurcri of I let ti\ r. ! If ti\ < ' 
/'f ci('(fm.s!!r: \kflu .» 1 pa^ 



| | ; H s , i.lij si- | II IS i litr sllll.llHiN > immiK nit; 

I m .ithi'in.tlM s thai ll if students ma\ I'liroiiutri .is 

1 , misuineis in pindiu -its ,it lu-li m-IhhiI^' ;mu 

; |„.\nnd I he emphasis is mi the development nl 

! mmihei m'Iim' and the appliralinn nl pmhlem m>Iuiu; 

i llM hMKjurs the i-nnipiil.ilinn.il npeialinns an aiessed 

! llM( l ihn use nl ea'unlatnrs and rni npulei.s s\u nld he 

! rni-nmam-d where applirahle 

, | tj , ilim „ |,| :|, ( . , .nirsf in miisiiintT mal hematies are 

• In emphasize ai-ehrair and ,-eonielr.e . ■niircpl- 

• In ic(i).-ni/r applicalmns nl malhematies in srienee 
and other areas 

1 • 1 1, .tj.pn-. i.iti- Hi*- inipiH-lanri' nl unit t n it intit s In 
si i!\ ii it; e\ i t\ da\ pre >l ilenis 1 

| Miuli'iil will demonstrate an uiiderstandmi; nl 

I |y,.\ , (1US coi- -.'win k in malheuialie-, 

! 1 \l-ehrai< and -emuetrie eoiieepls 

.; I'mhlem snl\ in.H skills 

, Lsinuatini; and lestnu; the a< c marx. nl raleulalinus 

'; - \pp|i ( Mti..'is nl niathematn a» -kills in real wnrld 

I situation- 



Course ConH'iK 



\ Maihemalu al l'i nhl'ies Invnb in-' 

I \\.,^'s salaries ■ ,,idrii(N I ilnn'sl and ulhei 
i i u m in 1 

; I n ,i pi-M int: and eninpanson shopping 
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S|||||)!c ,| ! 1( I t I II I I j KHIIW I I I 1 1 1 * I 

I irais < .Hid | M i 'i urn 1 1 is 

| [it.. ' si'lMl i". [ )( '! si )M.I I .UK I 1 M IM t )( 

,i ! ix\ UiL', ill' i! ir\ 
\) I , m\ i D'Mit nt 1 ( '» 1 1 1 N 

In-' - * ! i i i f - 1 1 1 l»ti\ inn 
, ! i 1 1 K i.il aii.ik sis ,iih I i »l,mnu 
Hon- ,u n I ,iu h m iol)ilt ' | n ii i I uses 

| i I 1,| U t.il 1 1 1 1 1 ) I M , I I 1 1 ill s lit v|H)|I|ll^ CXt'llts ,111(1 
nihil li . MMtlUlul ,l( I l\ 1 1 M ^ 

si iu| lit ' prl Miil.ll .(111 I 1 M I sill' 1 < I:,' 1 1 ' i: , .111(1 

I l< H ikk' '< '} H 1 1^ 

jlislics hit IlkIiiil; 
( dllct Hum .iikI mi u.m u/.ii i( mi nl dat.i (lien 
I H I'm a tit.it mi ; m I ■ il ill *s < i e 1 1 i l;i .i i >hs 

\llMs|lh's ill M'l.'.l.ll trndrmx .111(1 ( M 'I Ml II 1 

i h' ' i linn i.i I < I 1st til ii 1 1 n ii i 
I t 'Mil iu M Mi| >lr st.il isl it 1 1 \ pnl lir>r> 
\ji|)|k Mtn hi !n .idvci Ir-mu >n idimtilx t n ( n n m M r n I 
1 1 [ m i slci ( Ii ml; el, i i i i i ^ 



Course TiM»* 
and l/C*\rl 



I'rnhahilitx .\nd Statistics. Stvniidarx 

I )(•(>, u ttr.rtit: \ 1 . 1 1 1 H ■ m i . 1 1 n .. 

/ t tii^th i ■ ( out sr I Mn' - ^Ii i 

U.ul.ihh' to Stuth-M.s: (.i.nlc- Hrvi'ii .uul 
llctfuu rd or l.lcftix c: I In 'h </ 

I'lCt CtllltsitCS: M.Lil'lll.S I ,i!lll (.I'MlllHlN p.; 



Aims and 
( )I)jcrtix rs 



lln 1 piiipnM- dl tlm i-nursi* is in help Minimis Iii'i-imih 1 
kimxx Ird^caliU' ;iImiii| < n^atii/in.14 an.iK / mi; and 
mtci prctiii^ data \ppln .itinns .lie draxxn Irom in. nix 
l.ii ris nl dailx lilt' business indiistiA piurnmrnt and 
( it i ifi diM iplirm-. l 1 > si In m il Interest and enthusiasm an 1 
lostered l>\ ,ip|Jvin» he tools nl proh.ibditx .aid 
statistics to problems and «'\ j mm'iiih'i its th.it arc telexant 
Id the students experience^ 
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Vi ins «»l ill*' 
I'mlialrilily and 
$tatisti<"> Course 



()t>jt*rti\t's til' ihi* 
|>ri> J .val)ilu> and 
Statistics Coursi* 



Course? CouHiiit 



I !„.', (HUM* will enable students to umlrrst.incl tin* 
IMluir oi probalnhu trom an empirical view point. 
Ir.tdii^ to tlit- de\elnpmenl ol theoretical probabilities 
Imm'cI on methods «.! i (HintiiiK outcomes. I he use ot 
preprogrammed calculators and computers is 
i»:.-mir;i^«il in tin* calculation ot mean values, \a;.ance. 
,tnd other tedious eoinputations which tend to he 
obstacles to learning the mathematical concepts The 
students understanding and appreciation ot concepts 
necessan tor making decisions trom data are 
rmphasi/ed o\ er matlieinatical development ol Inrmula- 
and theorems 

I he aims ot the pmhalrilift/mcl statistics course are 

• To emphasi/.e pnihal\ilir aiyl statistical concepts 

• lo reco^ni/.e the applications ot mathematics to 
science and i »ihcr areas 

• To develop an appreciating tor the importance ol 
pmhabilitv and statistics to solving e\eiyday 
problems 

\\xv student will demonstrate an understanding nl: 
1 Previous eoursework in mathematics 
1 Probabilistic and statistical concepts 
:\ Problem-solving skills 

-1 Kstimatintf and testing the accurac\' ot calculations 
.-, Applications ot mathematical skills to real world 
situation^ 



\ Permutations 

H Combinations 

( Prnbabilitv ot a Simple? K\ent 

I j Kntpirical Determination ot ' Prohahil 

I. inclusive .aid Kxclusivc l.vents 

I- Independent and I Jependent Kvenls 

(, Haves Theorem 
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II Irequenrv Distributions and Their ({('presentations 
bv I ables and Graphs 

I Mcasiiirs of Central Tendency iMean. Median, and 
Model and Dispersion dtan^e, Variance, and 
Standard Deviation) 

I The lunomial Distribution 

K The \onnal Distribution 

I. Intuitive Sense of Kandomness 

M Sampling Techniques 

\ Testing Simple Statistical Hypotheses 

() Kcpvssiun and (Correlation, and the significance ot a 
( 'ntvclatu>n v inctlleient 
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Selected List of State Department 
of Education Publications 



The following Stale Dopat tinenl of I'ducalion 
publications arc available? for use in planning 
district anJ school programs: 

Curriculum lii.lish Language Framework tor California Public 
Frameworks Srhoc/ls ' 197K' 

Foreign Language Framework for ( 'alifornia Public 

Schools 1 19801 
Health Instruction Framework lor California _> iilic 

Sc hools I 1978) 
History-Social Science Framework for (California I *n I >l i< ' 

Schools 111)8 1) 
Mathematics Framework anil 1980 Addendum for 

Caiiiornia Public Schools 1 19821 
Plw.a'eal Fducation Framework for California Public 

Schools tii)7:i»' 
Heading Framework fc: California Pul)lic Schools 11980) 
Scienc e Framework I'm California Public Schools 11978) 
Visual and Performing Arts Framework California 

Public Schools i 15182' 

Curriculum American Indian Kducalion Handbook (19821 
Handbooks Handbook for Planning an FJIeelive Mathematics 

Program (1982) 
Handbook lor Planning an 4\Hecli\ c Heading Program 

1 1979) 

Handbook for Planning an Kttective Writing Program 
i 198;ji 

Independent Study: \uw Pathways to Knowledge 

through (Contract Learning (brochure) (1981) 
Science Kducalion for the 1980s (1982) 
! ^!iindards for Kvaluatron of Instructional Materials with 
Respect to Social ConU'n! 1 19821 
Statement on Competencies in Lnglish and Mathematics 
* Kxpected of Filtering Freshmen 11982) 

'A \ l .\HA edition is hj pmrt'sN 
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Curriculum 
Handbooks 



Health, SalViy, 
a ltd Drug r.«liU'iili«n 



iMnsit iil l-;«luraiioii 
and AlliUMii»s 

resting, i:\uluiilion, 



V (Hiiiioiiat 
LdiM atiot) 



( alifornia (iuiilr in T-affli' Safely r.dueation il«ir«i 
Ciiteria tor Assessing Alrohol r.dueation Programs HilTBl 
Criteria tor Initiating the School Health Kduration 
jgrain ' P.)77' 

Criteria tor Kvakialing tin- Srliool Health Semees 
Program HJW2I . 

(iuidrlines anil IWoduivs for Meeting the Speeiah/.ed 
IMi\siral Health Clare Needs of Students UUKOi 



(iuidrlines tor School Alhlrtir Programs il»78i 



Mat: 



Ilaiulbi4>k on hVporting :l,ul l ' sm K Trsl HrSLlll * s l, ; )7B1 
Student XrhuVement in California Schools: Annual 
KVport. California Assessment Program HW*2i 

( unieulum Design for Consumer Kduration, K 14 

(11)741 . 
Curiiruliim Models for Consumer and tlomrmakmg 

Kduralion 111)77' 

., - n ()l)KnM a (( , m p|etr list ot publications and an order form 
xwiie or rail Publications Sales. California State Department of 
,. duration. I' O Box 271. Sarrainrnlo. C \ H5802 IH1B-445- I2ti(K 
Prisons uho wish In pick up Department ot hdueatioii 
pubhralinns in Saciv!^;^ vmUvi than ordering iIhmii by mad 
mav inuvhiiM? then* at the c ashier s window. Mezzanine. 
UnuiiKiwn I'la/.a Building .">h"> I. Street. 
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